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AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY. 





MEMOIR OF THE LATE ROBERT C. SANDS. 
BY GULIAN C. VERPLANCK. 


We herewith present the readers of the Mirror with a memoir of the 
late Robert C. Sands, written by his friend Gulian C. Verplanck, to 
accompany the collection of Mr. Sands’s writings which hasjust been 
printed by the Harpers, and will be published in the course of a few 
days. By the kindness of the publishers, and with the consent of the 
author, we are thus enabled, in anticipation of the publication of the 


work itself, to give the whole of the memoir, a few fragments only of || 


which, printed from an uncorrected proof, have already appeared in 
one of the city papers. The collection of Mr. Sands’s writings, to 
which this memoir is prefixed, forms two large octavo volumes, the 
first containing his poetry and historical prose, the second his tales 
and lighter pieces, both furnishing the amplest evidence that the 
character of Sands’s genius, wit and learning here given, though 
drawn by a friend’s hand, is in nothing exaggerated. We shall pro- 
bably, hereafter, call the attention of our readers to the great and 
singularly diversified merits of these volumes more in detail than we 
have now either space or leisure to do. 

It is gratifying also to observe, that, whilst one of his literary friends 
has thus preserved the most striking traits and characteristics of 
Sands’s mind and heart, two of his artist-friends have, by the aid of 
recollection, been able to recall and perpetuate his countenance and 
the expression of his features. He never sat for his picture in any 


way; and those only who know how difficult and how seldom || charity for what he deemed the heresies of codification and reform. 
successful is the attempt to paint the portrait of the absent or the || He frequently expressed such opinions, generally in jocose language 


dead from memory alone, can fully estimate the merit of the excel- 
lent likeness prefixed to these volumes, engraved by Durand from a 
painting by Weir.—xzps. N. vy. min. 

Rosert C. Sanps was born in the city of New-York, May eleventh, 
1799. He was the son of Comfort Sands, for many years an emi- 
nent merchant of this city, who had, during the war of the revolu- 
tion, and especially in its early and most doubtful stages, distin- 
guished himself for his zealous and active support of American | 
independence, and who, outliving all his colleagues and fellow- | 





convention which declared the independence of the state of New- | 
York, and framed its first constitution. 
Young Sands was remarkable at an uncommonly early for | 
at quickness of apprehension and facility in acquiring knowledge. || 
fa this instance, as in many similar ones, the influence of his mo- i| 
ther’s mind, information, and tastes, was very marked in the early | 
development of her son’s intellect, and the exciting in him an ardent 
thirst for knowledge and love of reading. He began the study of | 
Latin at the age of seven. Some time after he removed with his | 
father’s family to Newark, New-Jersey; now a large, populous, and | 
thriving town, but at that time remarkable as being one of the most | 
beautiful and quiet villages of our land. There he pursued classical | 
studies under the instruction of Mr. Findlay. He appears to have 
been singularly fortunate in meeting with such a teacher, for classi- 
cal instruction was at that time at a very low ebb throughout the 
country. With a few very honourable exceptions, (and those chiefly 
in the Locger cities,) this occupation was in the hands of young men, 
who looked to it only for a pes ge wy support, and who, as they 
were imperfectly acquainted with the languages themselves, and 
wholly ignorant of their delicacies and beauties, could not teach 
what they did not know, and made no attempt to give their pupils 
a better instruction than they had received themselves. But Sands 
always gratefully acknowledged the high merit of Mr. Findlay, who, 
as he frequently remarked, early succeeded in inspiring him with a 
comprehension of the beauties of Virgil, and a relish for his poetry, 
which he never lost. The AEneid was always afterward his bane’ | 
ment when wearied by severer studies; and to the last day of his | 
life it was a common practice with him, whenever he wished to kin- 
die his imagination, or excite that intellectual glow congenial to | 
orn composition, to animate his mind by the harmonious verses | 
of the Mantuan poet. 
He was afterward placed under the care of the late Reverend P. 
M. Whelpley,* by whom he was prepared for college He was ad- | 
mitted into the sophomore class of Columbia College, New-York, 
in October, 1812. This college had long been distinguished for sound | 
and accurate instruction in the dead languages; but just before |, 
Sands’s entrance, its course of study had been remodelled and im- I 
proved, and its discipline and instruction had received a fresh and 
vigorous impulse from the talent and learning of Dr. Mason, who | 
had been elected provost the yearbefore. Classical learning, in par- | 
ticular, was carried much further than had been heretofore usual in || 
the academic institutions of America; and the Grecian poets, trage- || 
dians, and orators were taught not merely as the authorities of lan- || 
guage, but as models of thought and style. Sands was fortunate || 
here, not only in his teachers, but in the companions of his studies. | 
Among these were several young men of high promise, and espe- 
cially his intimate and beloved friend the late James Eastburn, af- | 
terward a clergyman of the protestant episcopal church, a youth of | 
great moral excellence as well as of a most fertile and highly culti- | 
vated mind. Several years after, in some unpublished verses, Sands, { 
alluding to this early literary friendship, thus addressed his friend: | 
** F’en then that chastened purity of soul 
Became the destined sacerdotal stole ; 
E’en then example checked my wider range, 
Which precept vainly strove, I fear, to change.” 
Under such advantages and with such a companion he continued | 
to pursue, with unflagging zeal, the study of the languages and au- 
thors of antiquity, especially the poets, whom he read with a deep 
and fine feeling for their beauties. The other branches of collegiate 


* Subsequently pastor of the first presbyterian church in New-York. 























whom wisdom will die, been born under the Old Testament my oo 
n 


labourers in that cause, is, after the lapse of fifty-nine years, the sole || 8@tion, and raised in the land of promise, they would have 
survivor of the New-York Committee of Public Safety, and of the || €q¥ally uproarious for codifying the moral law, and appointing a 





| its walls, but the statues of Cicero and Hortensius, of Montesquieu, 


| the glory of the earth. 


| study, and particularly the mathematics, of which a very full and 


never to have recurred to those studies in after-life, nor did they fur- 
nish him with many topics of illustration or of argument in his writ- 


course, is to be regarded rather as an evidence of general capacity 
than of any inclination or taste for mathematical or physical studies. 
In his second collegiate year, (the junior or third of the academic 
course,) he set on foot, in conjunction with his friend Eastburn and 
some other young associates, a literary periodical, entitled ‘The 
Moralist,” which lived only through a single number. Not discour- 
aged by this failure, the same associates shortl y after established a 
second and similar work, which was entitled ‘ Academic Recrea- 
tions,’ and published in neatly-printed duodecimo numbers. The 
contents were entirely literary or classical, and though of course 
bearing sufficient evidence of the youth of their authors, yet did 
credit to their scholarship and taste. It lived only to the end of the 
year; Mr. Sands having contributed a large proportion both in prose 
and verse. 
He was graduated A. B. in 1815, and soon after began the study 
1 of law in the office of David B. Ogden, a disti shed and eloquent 
|| advocate of the city of New-York. He entered upon his new course 
|| of study with an ardour and lively mpg Anny very common 
|| among young law-students, who have ever been “smit with the 
|| love of sac song,” or familiar with the delights of elegant litera- 
ture. His legal studies were regular and even profound; his law 
reading was extensive and laborious, and he became not only well 
acquainted with the more practical professional knowledge, but soon 
acquired a relish for the ab P 
| the ancient common-law, which, if he did not quite esteem as the 
| perfection of human reason, he yet throughout life regarded with a 


| certain filial reverence, that scarcely permitted him to feel much 














| but always with a sober meaning. Thus, for instance, in a whim- 
| sical miscellaneous essay of his on various temporary subjects of the 
| day, written some time after his admission to the bar:—“ Why 
cannot I too uplift my testimony on the fertile topic of codification, 
and “——> for the whole new continent? Because, oh my judg- 

| ment, thou knowest that half of the smaller fry, who sing chorus to 
Jeremy Bentham, have not yet found out what the meaning of co- 
cation is; and never could nor can explain what they want. 
And, moreover, had these same Solons, who are the men and with 


committee to revise Deuteronomy and Leviticus.” “Pky? 
He was not stimulated in his legal studies merely by an indiseri- 

minate curiosity and blind reverence for antiquity. His aspirations 
for professional distinction were noble and generous. In some 
verses, written about this period, not unlike in thought and feeling 
to the celebrated Lawyer's Farewell to his Muse of Sir William 
Blackstone, and perhaps suggested by it, he says,— 

“* Farewell, delusive dreams! I ask not now 

The wreath that crowns the immortal poet's brow, 

Bought with a lingering pang of hope deferred, 

While glad success in his cold urn interred, 

Wakes not her taper’s trembling brilliancy, 

Till on his vision bursts eternity! 

Far other prospects open on me now, 

Wild wastes and mountains bleak with rugged brow,— 

A mazy path that time hath ever strewed 

With tangled weeds and many a bramble rude ; 

Where patient toil alone the end can win, 

This journey ever seeming to begin. 

But, oh! how glorious is the meed obtained, 

By honest labour and by virtue gained. 

Who would not mount to live in deathless fame, 

And link his own with Tully’s honoured name; | 

A prouder boast than conquered armies tell, 

Or vanquish'd realms, a victor’s praise that swell.” 


The ardour with which he pursued his legal studies, and the feel- |! 
ing which animated him in them, are strongly shown in a passage 
of a letter to a friend, written in 1817. 

“T am now making an abstract of Coke upon Littleton, and do || 
actually feel as | interested in it as I once was in Henry IV. 
Certainly there is no study in which those two grand faculties of || 
intellect, reason and manety, are so much exercised aslaw. Vene- 
rable name! Pettifoggers have trod in its temple and sullied its 
Parian marble, and knaves have wove their filmy cobwebs around 


Coke, Hale, Blackstone, and Hamilton, are towering in all their 
dignity, and the mighty fabric rears its majestic head the prop and 

Sull he found time for the study of the classics, and in company 
with two or three friends, read several of the most difficult of the 
Greek authors, most exactly and critically. His love of composi- 
tion, which he himself termed “his mental mania,” continued to 

w upon him. He wrote on all subjects and for all purposes; 
and in addition to essays, verses, &c., on topics of his own choice, 
volunteered to write orations for the commencement displays of 
young aie, verses for young lovers, and even sermons for 
young divines. Several of the latter, written in an animated and 
perhaps florid style, were much admired, when delivered in the pul- 
pit with emphasis and discretion, to congregations who little 
suspected to whom they were indebted for their edification. One of 
them, at least, has been printed under the name of the clergyman 
by whom it was delivered.* In 1817 he published a poem, which 
he had begun and in great part written four years before. It was 
called “The Bridal of Vaumond,” and was a metrical romance, in 
the irregular measure of Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel, and founded 
on the same legend of the transformation of a decrepit and misera- 





* Lest from the previous mention of the intimacy between Sands and 
the Rev. James Eastburn, any reader shouk' suppose that he was the 


accurate course was taught, were mastered by him with the same || ers, which forms the groundwor 
ease and facility as his more favourite literary studies. But he seems formed. I know not whether both of these poems do not owe their 


ings, so that the facility with which he mastered the academic |! 


struse doctrines and subtle reasonings of || 


| ble wretch into a youthful hero, ag congas with the infernal pow- 
of Byron’s Deformed-Trans- 


| origin to Pickersgill’s spirited romance of the Three Brothers, pub- 
| lished some years before, a book that seems never to have much at- 
tracted public attention. The Bridal of Vaumond was harshly criti- 
| cized in a review of some reputation and ability, then published in 

New-York; and whether from this cause or from the defects con- 
| Sequent upon the author’s immaturity of mind, coupled with the 
| then very general indifference to American literature, it sunk into 
| oblivion. It bears, however, strong marks of talent and learning. 
| The facility of its versification, the command of poetical language 
and imagery, the brilliancy of many of its conceptions, and the dar- 
ing wildness of its Sone, gave promise of greater things. But the 
author, after the first feelings of disappointment were passed, seemed 
willing to let it die as a juvenile production; and never referred to 
this early publication, in conversation, but with apparent dislike. 

Iam not certain whether it is to this, or to some of his still 

| — writings, that he alludes in one of his manuscripts, when 
| he says— 





*« And now when two short years have brought the cure 
That checks the mental mania premature, 

And shows how oft, when most | wished to rise, 

My grovelling muse was furthest from the skies ; 

Still do 1 deem the public scorn unjust, 

That gave my labours to unclassic dust.” 


It was during the period of these studies that he and three of his 
| friends, of as many different professions, formed an association, of 

a somewhat semethablo character, under the name of the Literary 
Confederacy. The number was limited to four; and they bound 
| themselves solemnly to preserve a friendly communication in all 
| the vicissitudes of life, and to endeavour, by all proper means, to 
advance their mutual and individual interest, to advise each other 
on every subject, and to receive with good temper the rebuke or ad- 
monition which might thus be given. They proposed to unite, from 
time to time, in literary publications, covenanting selemnly that no 
matter hostile to the great principles of ~ om or morals should be 

published by any member. They stipulated that whenever any two 
| or more members should be within two miles of each other for any 
| length of time exceeding a week, they should meet together. This 
compact of friendship was most faithfully kept to the time of Mr. 
| Sands’s death, though the primary and purely literary objects of it 
| were gradually given up as other cares and duties engrossed the 
attention of its members. In the first year of its existence, the con- 





| federacy contributed largely to several literary and critical journals, 


| besides publishing in one of the daily papers of the city a series of 
| essays, under the title of the es and a second under that 
| of the Neologist, which attracted much atjention, and were very 


| widely circulated and republished in the newspapers of the day. Mr. 


Sands wrote a large portion of these, both in prose and verse. 

His friend Eastburn had now removed to Bristol, Rhode-Island, 
where, after for some time studying divinity under the direction of 
the Right Reverend Bishop Griswold, he took orders in the protestant 


eye church, and soon after settled at Onancock, on the eastern 
8 


ore of Virginia. A regular and frequent correspondence was kept 
up between these friends; and the letters that happen to have been 
preserved, are filled with the evidence of their literary industry, zeal 
and ardour. Mr. Eastburn had undertaken a new metrical version 
of the Psalms, which the pressure of his clerical duties and his un- 
timely death prevented him from ever ps Sands wes led 
by his general literary curiosity, as well as by his intimacy with 
Eastburn, to acquire some knowledge of the Hebrew. It was not 
very profound, but it induced and enabled him to try his hand too at 
the same translation; and he from time to time sent his friend a 
psalm paraphrased in verse. . be: . 

The following extracts from one of his letters to his friend, in 


| 1819, relating to this subject, as well as his other studies, are very 
| characteristic. 


“Touching the Psalms of David, by J. W. Eastburn, (Taylor's 
Sermons, by Dr. Johnson,) I am sincerely glad that you have set 
at them vigorously; and only hope that the indispensable prelude 


| of Hebrew, and symphony of commentators, may not drown the 


melody they accompany. An English version of the Psalme, faith- 
ful, yet free; close, yet evangelical ; poetical, but devotional; is un- 
questionably a desideratum : and if one of our confederacy could ac- 
complish it, it would certainly be the most durable monument that 
we can desire to perpetuate our remembrance. It would be hard to 

roduce a more enviable immortality than Watts enjoys, who is 
one by heart by so many christians, and whose words, the vehi- 


| cle of their most sensible devotion, are sounded so often in the most 


majestic of human temples. To produce the a ee paraphrase 
of the songs of Israel, the poet should undoubtedly have in his eyes 
the whole map of the holy land, geographical and political ; be fa- 
miliar with the Jewish history, manners and ritual: and then, feel- 


| ing as a christian, proceed to spiritualize his theme: rememberi 


always that his only task is to correct the Hebrew future into the 
christian present tense; and that he is unjustifiable in omitting a 
single allusion, since teat | thing was typical. By the wey, the He- 
brew language was singularly adapted to the state of the people, 
who had themselves no present tense; who, deep in the shadow of 
the past, seem to have flitted on the scene, as if in a pre-existent 
state; called up by the divine magician, like the images of the future 
on the clouded mirror of the wizard; and all whose institutions were 
only promises of their more glorious metempsychosis. Now, O 
Posthumus Terentianus, since we are willing to concede to the dea- 
con of Onancock a certain portion of imagination, and know from 
many specimens of his perseverance, that the said deacon has con- 
siderable industry, we see no reason to doubt his capacity of exu- 
cuting the aforementioned version, on the plan and principies afore- 
said. I am convinced that the process of paraphrase may be con- 
ducted mechanically. (If that term may be applied to the mind. As 
for the mere rhyme, we all know that it comes to you, of course !) 
Seeee eT eR eee ETE 

“We read Herodotus (in whose style of digression—as we are all 
creatures of imitation—this epietle is composed) from one to half 
past two every day, as a change from poetry. We shall finish Clio 











clergyman alluded to, itis due to his memory to say, that he would 
never resort to his friend or any one else for such aid. 


this week, when we shall probably attack AZschylus again. I be- 
lieve I wrote you that we had finished the translation of Prometheus, 


| 
| 
i 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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I am now translating the Orestes of Euripides. When we commence 
reading the Greek tragedians, with our heads full of modern poetry, 
we are most pleased with the wildness, unnaturality and verbose- 
ness of HEschylus. I use these qualifying words not in a bad sense, 
for Zschylus has method in bis madness, sublimity and consistency 
in his fables, and beautiful, or rather admirable, felicity in his com- 
pound epithets. I venerate him as much as Parson Adams did, and 
should be sorry to compare him with modern plagiarists. But I must 
confess, after reading the Orestes, Hecuba, Alcestis and Cyclops, 
the admirable tenderness, simplicity, meer | of character, nature, 
(and, perhaps, more than all, the facility with which he is ory | of 
Euripides, have made me a convert to his admirers. I do not like 
Sophocles. It may, however, arise from a vitiation of taste. 
move that the confederacy make it one of their objects to effect 
translations of the chef-d’@uvres of the Greek tragedians. 

“You say you can give us dissertations on Hebrew poetry and 
oriental manners. I wish you would. It would add still more to 
the variety of our papers, and promote their reputation for scholar- 
ship. Could not you write a tale, and lay the scene in Judea? You 
can so easily find a plot in the Bible, or Josephus, that you can soon 
finish one; or else take any fable, and the oriental costume will give 
it an original air.” 

FERRERS EREEEES 


But amid their severer studies and their literary amusements, the 
two young friends were engaged in a bolder and more sustained 
»0etical enterprise. This was a romantic pom, founded on the 
Cover of Philip, the celebrated sachem of the Pequods, the brave 
and almost successful leader of the great Indian wars against the 
New-England colonists, in 1675 and 1676. It was planned by East- 
burn during his residence at Bristol, Rhode-Island, in the vicinity of 
Mount Hope, the ancient capital of the Pequod race, where, and in 
the neighbourhood of which, the scenc is laid. In the year follow- 
ing, when he visited New-York, the plan of the proposed story was 
drawn up in conjunction with his friend. ‘ We had then,” said 
Sands, “read nothing on the subject; and our plot was formed from 
a hasty glance into a few pages of Hubbard’s Narrative. After Mr. 
Eastburn’s return to Bristol, the poem was written, according to the 
parts severally assigned : and transmitted, reciprocally, in the course 
of correspondence. It was commenced in November, 1817, and 
finished before the summer of 1818; except the concluding stanzas 
of the sixth canto, which were added after Mr. Eastburn left Bristol. 
As the fable was defective from our ignorance of the subject, the 
execution was also from the same cause, and the hasty mode of 
composition, in every respect, imperfect. Mr. Eastburn was then 

reparing to take orders; and his studies, with that view, engrossed 

is attention. He was ordained in October, 1818. Between that 
time and the period of his going to Accomack county, Virginia, 
whence he had seosived an invitation to take charge of a congrega- 
tion, he transcribed the first two cantos of this poem, with but few 
material variations, from the first collating copy. The labours of 
his ministry left him no time even for his most delightful amuse- 
ment. He had made no further progress in the correction of the 
work when he returned to New-York, in July, 1819. His health 
was then so much pees, that writing of any kind was too great 
a labour. He had pac 
second copy in Santa Cruz, whither it was recommen to him to 

0, as the last resource, to recruit his exhausted constitution.” He 
died on the fourth day of his passage, December second, 1819. 

The work thus left imperfect, was revised, arranged and com- 
pleted, with many additions, by Sands. It was introduced by a 
preem, in which the surviving ~_ mourned, in noble and touching 
strains, the accomplished friend of his youth, with whom 


“Began the love 





ed up the manuscripts, intending to finish his | 


of the law. These were sufficiently strong to induce him to decline 
an offer of honourable employment in another walk, which would 
appear to have been more adapted to his taste and acquirements. A 
at effort had been made to resuscitate Dickenson College, at Car- 
sle, Pennsylvania, a respectable seminary of learning, that had 
been dep by various adverse circumstances. The legislature 
of Pennsylvania had granted a liberal allowance for the salaries of 
several professors fora term of years. Dr. Mason, of New-York, 
was chosen president, and invited to select his own body of pro- 
fessors. He selected Sands, then just of age, to fill the chair of 
Belles Lettres. After a short consideration he declined the office, 
and Dr. Mason, who was anxious to compose his academic corps 
of young men, as well as of men of talents, then solicited him to 
select a substitute from among his literary companions. But he wae 
not destined to the success at the bar that his young ambition had pic- 
tured to him in such brilliant colours, and which in truth his talents 
and love of the profession seemed to authorize him to expect. His 
first attempt as an advocate, without being a failure, fell far short of 
his own proposed standard and expectations. It evidently dis- 
heartened him, and though he still pursued the business of an attor- 
ney and his legal studies, he made no renewed attempt of any con- 
sequence before a court or jury, and after a few years gradually with- 
drew from the profession to other pursuits. Why and how this hap- 
pened is not easy to explain or even'toconjecture. He had not that 
degree of pecuniary independence which so often proves the bane of 
young poulbertanel, men, and he had long looked to the law for the 
means of support, independence and distinction. He was not im- 
peded by that fastidious dislike to the law asa cel so often — 
rienced by the literary, the speculative and the philosophical. He 
had habits of great and intense industry ; and —— this industry 
was somewhat irregular, this arose mainly from the nature of his 
pursuits and occupations, and would have been corrected by the rou- 
tine of professional labour. He had already a considerable stock of 
law learning, which, he did not lose in leaving the bar. He had 
great command of language, fertility of thought, power of illustra- 
‘uon, and a playful, original, and overflowing humour, which might 
have been turned to great effect in extemporary eloquence. He had 
a singularly shrewd and quick observation of character; and while 
he was somewhat averse to metaphysical reasoning, was laborious 
and acute in the investigation and discussion of facts and the 
weighing of authorities. With all this, nothing but a resolute 
will appears to have been wanting to have secured him a highly 
respectable standing at the bar, perhaps, (for of this it is im- 
possible to speak with confidence of any one,) to have enrolled his 
among the illustrious namesof the law, with the Manfields, Erskines, 
and Hamiltons, whose forensic glories had once fired his young ima- 
gination. While he was still loitering at the bar, and attending to 
some practice as an attorney, he continued his law reading, and re- 
newed and extended his acquaintance with the poets of antiquity. 
Thus he acquired an intimacy, such as professors might have envied, 
with the Greek language and literature, and ogee with “ the 
lofty grave tragedians,’”’ whom he used to praise with Milton, as 
“teachers best of moral prudence.”’ He retained to his death his 
youthful preference for Euripides, whom he used to call an English 
poet, born in ancient Greece, having, as he once said in conversation, 
‘more of every thing that touches the sympathies of the modern 
reader than any other ancient.” His admiration of AZschylus, that 
great master of the noble, the sublime, the pathetic, constantly in- 
creased with every perusal. In grandeur and magnificence of con- 
ception he thought him peerless, and said that there needed little 
study of what he had left to be convinced that even his own rich 
and flexible language was insufficient to supply the exuberant de- 
mands of his imagination. To this cause heimputed the difficulties 
found in his choruses and more poetical passages. “ As with Shaks- 





Of sacred song; the wont, in golden dreams, 
Mid classic realms of splendours past to rove, 
O’er haunted steep, and by immortal streams : 
Where the blue wave, with sparkling bosom gleams 
Round shores, the mind's eternal heritage, 
For ever lit by memory’s twilight beams; 
Where the proud dead that live in storied page 
Beckon, with awful port, to glory’s earlier age :” 


and with whom he had essayed to 


“ Evoke the plumed chieftains brave, 
And bid their martial hosts arise again, 

Where Narraganset’s tides roll by their grave, 
And Haup’s romantic steeps are piled above the wave.” 








This proem, as a whole, is beautiful; and our language has, I 
think, few passages of more genuine and more exquisite poetry than 
the first four oa the six concluding stanzas. They have a sobered 
and subdued intensity of feeling, carrying with it the conviction of 
truth and reality, while at the same time they glow with an opulent 
splendour of language and allusion, not unworthy of the learned 
imagination of Milton himself. : 

The poem was published under the title of Yamoyden, at New- 
York; in 1820. : 

It unquestionably shows some marks of the youth of its authors, 
besides other imperfections arising from the mode of its com- 
position, which could not fail to prove a serious impediment to a clear 
connexion of the plot, and a vivid and congruous conception of all 
the characters. Yetit has high merit in various ways. Its descrip- 
tions of natural scenery are alike accurate and beautiful. Its style is 
flexible, owing and poetical. The language, more especially in 
Sands’s part of the work, is enriched by an eminent familiarity with 
Comus, and the minor poems of Milton; perhaps leaning a little too 
much to a fondness for more unusual cekabenpel construction and 
phrase not always worth reviving. The poem is rich throughout 


with historical and antiquarian knowledge of Indian history and | 


tradition; and every thing in the customs, manners, superstitions, 
and story of the aborigines of New-England, that could be applied to | 
poetical purposes, is used with skill, judgment and taste. Such is | 
the power with which some of the almost ey horrible ima- 
gary of the savage superstitions is used, that the author of an admi- 
rable and most eloquent review of Yamoyden, in the North American 
Review, does not hesitate to eay ofit, ‘‘ We donot remember any thing 
finer of the semi-infernal kind, except Shakspeare’s witches. We 
areata loss how to praise this part of the poem sufficiently to satisfy | 
ourselves, without seeming extravagant. We think we sce in it proof 
of an imagination em to a story of the classof the Vampire, or the | 
Monk, which should make those horrible fictions seem almost nur- 
sery tales,”’* 

The publication of this poem gave Mr. Sands great literary repu- 
tation throughout the United States, to which the review that has 
just been quoted aided not a little. He became personally known | 
to many distinguished literary men, and in a visit to Boston, in par- | 
cular, received many and most flattering attentions, in spite ef a | 
hersh allusion in Yamoyden to the modern theology of Harvard | 
University. 

In 1820, he was admitted to the bar, and opened an office in the 
city of New-York. He entered upon his professional career, as has 
been said, filled with high hopes and an ardent love of the learning 


* North American Review, No. XII. p. 466. The concluding pages 
of the Review, in which the fitness of our early American history for 
the purposes of poetical and romantic fiction is pointed out, are splen- 
didly eloquent. ; 


peare, expression sunk under the weight of his thoughts, or received 
|| from him a power which the same words never had before.’’* He 
| had early learned French, and was familiar with its copious and 
|| elegant literature; but he never much admired it, and in his multifa- 
| rious literary conversation and authorship, rarely quoted or alluded 
to a French author, except merely for facts. He now acquired the 
|| Italian, and read carefully and with great admiration al] its great 
|| writers, from Dante to Alfieri. Those who knew the peculiar cha- 
|| racter of Sands’s mind, and how rapidly his fancy rambled from the 
| imaginative to the ludicrous, would naturally suppose that Ariosto 

and his school of wild sportive romance and capricious humour, 





|| must have been his favourite reading in this rich literature. It is 
|| rather a curious fact that this appears not to have -been the case. 
|| He doubtless read those poets with much pleasure, but neither al- 
| luded to nor quoted them in his writings or conversation, nor trans- 
lated or imitated them, as he frequently did the graver and more 
|| chastened strains of the Italian Muse. His versions and imitations of 
|| Politian, Monti, and Metastasio attest how fully he entered into their 
|| spirit. Some time after he acquired the Spanish language very cri- 
| se and after studying its more celebrated writers, read very 
|| largely all the Spanish historians and documents he could find 
touching American history. 

|| with the cognate modern languages of Latin origin, he some years 
|| later acquired the Portuguese, and read such of its authors as he 
|| could procure. 

In 1822 and 1823 he wrote many articles for the ages Review, 
|| a monthly periodical then published in New-York, which received 
|| great increase of reputation from his contributions. These were 
| written in conjunction with his friends of the Literary Confederacy, 
| or at least were submitted to their revision, and bore, as did the con- 
\| tributions of the other members, the signature of L. C. They were very 
|| multifarious; and as many of them, though bearing his marked cha- 
| racteristics of style and thought, were either careless productions or 


In order to complete his acquaintance 





|| On temporay subjects, a selection only of them has been preserved 


| in the present collection of his works. In the winter of 1823-4, he 
and his friends of the confederacy published seven numbers of a sort 
of mock-magazine, entitled the St. Tammany Magazine. Here he 
| gave the reiiis to his most extravagant and happiest humour, indul- 
| ging in parody, burlesque, and grotesque satire, thrown off in the 
gayest mood and with the greatest rapidity, but as good-natured as 
satire and parody could well be. In May, 1824, the Atlantic Maga- 
zine was established in New-York, and placed under his charge. At 
the end of six months he gave up this work ; but when it changed 
its name and in part its character, and became the New-York Re- 
view, he was re-engaged as an editor, and assisted in conductin 
it until 1827. During this same period he assisted in preparing an 
ublishing a digest of equity cases, and also in editing some other 
egal compilations, enriching them with notes of the American deci- 
sions. These publications were, it is true, not of a high class of le- 
gal authorship, but they show professional reading and knowledge 
| as well as the ready versatility of his mind. He had now become an 
author by profession, and looked to his pen for support, as heretofore 
| for fame or for amusement. When, therefore, an offer of a liberal 
salary was made him as an assistant editor of the New-York Com- 





* These opinions Sands has put in the mouth of Mr. Jefferson in his 
Ghosts on the Stage, originally published in the Talisman. As that ar- 
ticle, from the air of truth it bears, may hereafter be referred to as 
wholly authentic, and furnishing the actual conversation ef Mr. Jefferson, 
it is proper to-state, that it is a mixture of truth and invention. Every 
thing relating to the personal habits of the philosophic statesman, the 
curious particulars respecting his studies, literary tastes, his books, and 
even his compiled edition of A®schylus, are literally true ; the conver- 
sation and critical opinions put in his mouth are a poetical license. 
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mercial Advertiser, a long established and well-known daily evening 


paper, published in the ~~ of New-york, he accepted it, and cont- 
nued his connexion with that journal until his death. ‘ 

His daily task of political or literary discussion was far from giv- 
ing him sufficient literary employment. His mind overflowed in all 
directions into other journals, even some of different political opinions 
from those which he supported. Some one has termed the famous 
Shaksperean commentator Steevens ‘the Puck of literature.” 
Sands had like him a propensity for innocent and playful literary 
mischief. It was his sport to excite public curiosity by giving 
extracts highly spiced with fashionable allusions and satire, “from 
the forthcoming novel ;’’ which novel, in truth, was, and is yet 
to be written; or else to entice some unhappy wight into a lite- 
rary or historical newspaper discussion, then to combat him anony 
mously, or under the mask of a brother editor, to overwhelm him 
with history, facts, quotations and authorities, all, if necessary, manu- 
factured for the occasion; in short, like Shakspeare’s “‘ merry wah- 
derer of the night,” to lead his unsuspecting victim around “ through 
bog, through bush, through brier.” One instance of this sportive 
propensity occurred in relation to a controversy about the material 
of the Grecian crown of victory, which arose during the excitement 
in favour of Grecian liberty some years ago. Several ingenious yourg 
men, fresh from their college studies, had exhausted all the learning 
they could procure on this grave question, either from their own ac- 
quaintance with antiquity, or at second hand from the writers 
upon Grecian Antiquities, Lempriere, Potter, Bathelemi, or the more 
erudite Paschalis de Corona; till Sands grew tired of seeing so much 
scholarship wasted, and ended the controvery by an essay filled with 
excellent learning, chiefly fabricated by himself for the occasion, and 
resting mainly on a passage of Pausanias, quoted in the original 
Greek, for which it is in vain to look in any edition of that author, 
ancient or modern. 

He had also other and graver employments. In 1828, some en- 
terprising printers prososed to supply South America with S 
books suited for that market, and pnnted in New-York. Among the 
works selected for this or were the yy letters of Cortes, 
the conqueror of Mexico. No good Life of Cortes then existing in 
the English or Spanish language, Sands was employed by the pub- 
lishers to prepare one, which was to be translated into Spanish, and 
prefixed to the edition. , k ; 

It was not in his nature to content himself with such materials as 
the common English or French books furnished him, even though 
graced with the authority of names great in literature. The follow- 
ing extracts from letters to a friend then at Washington, are given, 
not so much for the history of the particular subject to which they 
relate, as indicative of the accuracy and research he was accustomed 
to bestow on every study that seriously attracted his attention. 

“ Fesrvary 10th, 1828.—White, Gallagher and White, of this city, 
are republishing, for the market of Mexico, the letters of Cortes to 
Charles the fifth. I have undertaken to write a biographical notice 
of the Conquistador, with such reflections on his character and ca- 
reer as may be summarily suggested by the accounts of conflicting 
historians and the state of his age. Iam very much troubled for 
want of books. I have read Robertson and Clavigero together, and 
am getting through De Solis. I want Guevara, Bern. Diaz del Cas- 
tilio and Herrera, the two former especially, as the latter is only a 
compiler. I found the second and third letters of Cortes in the New- 
York Society Library, edited by an old fool of an archbishop of 
Mexico, in 1770. The archbishop’s notes and commentaries are of 
no value. As you had occasion to look through several of the old 
writers, in relation to Las Casas, —— you may remember having 
seen or had possession of some or all of those three I have men- 
tioned as desired by me. You would do mea great kindness if you can 
put me in the way of finding them. A friend of Mr. Ticknor has 
written to him for me, to ascertain whether he has them. I have 
barely two months to write the notice in, which must also be trans- 
lated into Spanish in that time. IfI find I can make anything use- 
ful or interesting out of the subject, I will not throw away the chips, 
but make an English Life of Cortes out of it. I beg the archbishop’s 
pardon for calling him an old fool ut supra, for he gives the most 
philosophical solution of the peopling of America I ever heard, and 
throws Carver, Judge Boudinot and Washington Irving, to say 
nothing of the learned explorers of the subject, completely into the 
shade. I translate him literally for your edification, as it is easier 
to do so than to copy his obsolete orthography. ‘There is no use,’ 
quoth the most illustrious Lord Don Francisco Antonio Lorenzano, 
‘there is no use,’ says he, ‘in fatiguing yourself about the ances- 
tors of these people; for, from the tower of Babel, people st: led 
all over the world: and clear up to the north pole, no end has been 
found to land in this America. Therefore, at this day, it is a useless 
question how they came by sea; because by land they might come 
from other parts of the world, and nobody can assert the con- 
trary, because the end of New Spain as never been found at 
the north.’ ” 

‘‘ Fesrvary 12¢h, 1828.—Since I wrote you, I have seen the cata- 
logue of books offered to congress. Some of the manuscripts are 
forgeries, beyond all question, as any sensible person who had looked 
into the thing can see. But among the books and manuscripts, 





there is all that the heart of man could desire (excepting B. Diaz 
del Castilio, which I do not find) in writing on the conquest of Mex- 
ico. I cannot, of course, see any of them; but I shall be obliged to 
you if you will be good enough to send me the catalogue, as soon as 
you have leisure. I believe the City Library has received their copy 
through you. If the manuscripts and books which are offered are 
originals, they are, in a certain sense, invaluable. There are docu- 
ments which the historiographers of the kings of Spain and England 
searched for in-vain through all Europe and America. Par exemple, 
there are the whole six letters of Cortes. I don’t believe it—that is, 
I don’t believe they are the letters of Cortes; but I would travel to 
Washington afoot, if my engagements would permit it, to ascertain 
the fact. Ido not understand from the report where these books 
are to be found, but take it for granted they are in Colombia.” 

He was fortunately relieved from any difficulty arising from the 
want of materials, by finding in the library of the New-York His- 
torical Society, a very choice collection of original Spanish authori- 
ties, which afforded him all that he desired. His manuscript was 
translated into Spanish ws | me Dominguez, a learned Spaniard, 
advantageously known to his reading countrymen by other excellent 
versions from the English. It was prefixed to the letters of Cortes, 
and a large edition a. while the original remained in manuscript 
until the present collection of Mr. Sands’s writings. Thus his work 
had the singular fortune of being read — Spanish America, 
in another language, while it was totally unknown in its own coun- 
try and native tongue. 

Soon after completing this piece of literary labour, he became ac- 
cidentally engaged in another undertaking, which afforded him much 
amusement and gratification. The fashion of decorated literary an- 
nuals, which the English and French had borrowed some years 
before from the literary almanacs, so long the favourites of Germa- 
ny, had reached the United States, and the booksellers in the prin- 
cipal cities were ambitiously vying with each other in the Souvenirs, 
Tokens, and other beautifully printed and tastefully adorned yearly 
volumes. Mr. Bliss, a waar bookseller of New-York, and an old 
especial favourite with Mr. Sands, desirous to try his fortune in the 
same way, pressed Mr. Sands to undertake the editorship of an an- 
nual volume of this sort. This he at first declined; but it happen 
that in conversation with two friends, the writer of this memoir an 











Mr. W. C. Bryant, a regret was expressed that the old fashion of 
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ublishing volumes of miscellanies by two or 
three authors ad gone out of date. thy had the advan. 
tage, it was said, over our ordinary magazines, of being more select 
and distinctive in the characters — subjects, and yet did not impose 
upon the authors the toil or responsibility of a wd and separate 
work. In this way, Pope and Swift had published their minor 
pieces, as had other writers of that day, of no small merit and fame. 
One of the party proposed to publish a little volume of their own 
miscellanies, in humble imitation of the English wits of the last cen- 
tury. It occurred to Sands to combine this idea with the form and 
decorations of the annual. The materials of a volume were hastily 
prepared, amid other occupations of the several authors, without an 
view to profit, and more for amusement than reputation; the kind- 
ness of several artists, with whom Sands was in habits of intimacy, 
some respectable embellishments; and thus a volume 
which, with the exception of two short poetical contributions, was 
wholly written by Mr. Sands and his two friends above named, was 
published with the title of the Talisman, and under the name and 
character of an imaginary author, Francis Herbert, Esq. It was 
favourably received, and on the urgent solicitation of the publisher, 
a second volume was as hastily prepared in the following year, by 


Queen Anne’s one, of 


the same persons, decorated with engravings very creditable to the- 


state of the arts among us, from spirited designs of Weir and Inman. 
The third year, the ambition of the publisher soared higher; all the 
artists of New-York were enlisted; double the quantity of literary 
matter was required, and the industry and ready fertility of Sands 
were redoubled. The public still gave a favourable reception. But the 
excitement and amusement it had afforded its authors now flagged, 
its primitive character of a joint miscellany began to be lost, in con- 
sequence of its style of decoration and publication, in that of the 
mere annual, and Mr. Herbert was suffered to die a natural death, 
as many better men of the same unreal family had done before him, 
from the time of Isaac Bickerstaff downwards. Sands always re- 
tained a great affection for his memory, and sometimes lamen 
the destruction (to use his own phrase) “‘ of the individuality of Mr. 
Herbert; tria juncta in uno, which,” said he, in one of his letters, 
“still floats in my mind, not as a reminiscence or a fiction, but as a 
present idea.” Of this publication about one-fourth was ony 
from Sands’s pen, and about as much more was his joint work wit 
one or other of his friends. This, as the reader must have already 
remarked, was a very favourite mode of authorship with him. He 
com with amazing ease and rapidity, and delighting, as he al- 
ways did in the work of composition, it gave him additional pleasure 
to make it a social enjoyment. He had this peculiarity, that the 
presence of others, in which most authors find a restraint upon the 
free course of their thoughts and fancies, was to him a source of in- 
spiration and excitement. This was peculiarly visible in gay or 
humorous writing. In social compositions of this nature, his talent 
for ludicrous description and character and incident, rioted and 
revelled, so that it generally became more the business of his coad- 
jutor to chasten and sober his thick-coming fancies, than to furnish 
any thing like an equal contingent of thought or invention. 

is joint-stock authorship, of which Sands was so fond—not the 
simply putting together in one whole, parts prepared separately, nor 
the correcting and enriching by a second hand the rough materials 
of the first author, but the literally writing in meer was com- 
mon among the old English dramatists, but has few other examples 
in literary _" The joint labours of Beaumont and Fletcher are 
familiar to all. To these may be added a joint work of Ben Jonson 
with Chapman; others of Webster with Marston, and of Massinger 
with Middleton, with Dekker and with Field. The Memoirs of 
Scriblerus had the same sort of origin. It is not easy to enlarge this 
list very much. Indeed for the purpose of such association it is ne- 
cessary that one at least of the authors should poy Sands’s un- 
hesitating and rapid fluency of written style, and his singular power 
of seizing the ideas and images of his friend and assimilating them 
perfectly to his own. 

In his own opinion, the volumes of the Taligman contained the 
best of his writin The grave part of his contributions, and the 
poetical, are wholly his own; so too is the sly and subdued humour 
of the “ Simple Tale.” His “ Dream of Papantzin,” a m, the 
fruits of his researches into Mexican history, is remarkable for the 
religious solemnity of the thoughts, the magnificence of the imagery, 
onl the flow of the versification; for he had (I quote the opinion of 
an American author, whose exquisite poetry or constitutes an 
acknowledged, as it will an enduring portion of classical English 
literature,)* “he had an ear for poetic measure, cultivated by the 
study of the varied and flexible rhythm of the ancient classics, by 
the reading of the old poets of our own banguage, and by the critical 
examination of the versification adopted in the several modern lan- 

with which he was familiar. By those who consider metri- 
cal harmony as identical with monotony, who think Milton did not 
understand the harmony of blank verse, and charge Spenser with 
ignorance of the art of versification, because he wrote 


“ Unweeting of the perilous wandering ways,” 


Sands may be said to have had a bad ear ; but the fact was, that he un- 
derstood how to roughen his verse with skill, and to vary its mo- 
dulation.” 

The Talisman was reissued two or three years afterwards by the 
first publisher, in its originally intended form, as “ Miscellanies by 
G. C. Verplanck, W. C. Bryant, and Robert C. Sands,” with a 
preface by Mr. Sands. Some of the most considerable of his con- 
tributions to the collection were reprinted in England in various 
wy among the rest as part of Miss Mitford’s selection of American 

es. 

In the course of the gtieation of these volumes, an incident oc- 
curred which Sands always spoke of with so much interest and 
pleasure that it should not be omitted here. The volumes were very 
accurately as well as beautifully printed. Before the sheets of the 
second volume had reached the binder, and of course long before they 
could have fallen under the eye of any editorial critic, Sands was sur- 
pues to find a review of the book in the New-York Mirror, a well 

nown and widely circulating literary journal. It was written with 
great sprightliness of thought, and elegance of style, and in the most 

tiendly spirit. On inquiring for the name of his good-natured and 
able critic, Sands was surprised to learn that he was a young journey- 
man printer in the office, the compositor who had himeelf set up 
the whole of the manuscript, and who knew the book only in that 
way. This was William Cox, who shortly after became a regular 
contributor to American periodical literature, and has since gai 

an enviable literary reputation by his Crayon Sketches, a series of 
essays, full of originality, pleasantry and wit, alternately reminding 
the reader of the poetical eloquence of Hazlitt, and the quaint bu- 
mour and eccentric tastes of Charles Lamb. 

Sands’s next literary employment was the publication of a new 
Life of the famous Paul Jones, from original letters and printed and 
manuscript materials furnished him by a niece of the commodore. 
He at first meditated an entirely original work, as attractive and dis- 
cursive as he.could make it; but various circumstances limited him 
in great part to compilation and correction of the materials furnished 
him, or, as he termed it in oneof his letters, inhis accustomed quaint- 
ness of phrase, “upsetting some English duodecimos, together with 





* Mr. Bryant, in a brief but excellent sketch of Sands’s life and cha- 
racter, in the Knickerbocker Magazine, for January, 1833, to which this 
memoir owes m 











| less than four hours from t 


| in all ranks, where he observed character and manners with a 
| learned in human dealings,” noting and treasuring up the odd, the 





all the manuscripts, into an American octavo, without worrying his 
brains much about the matter.” This he did with his usual facility 
of composition; but he did great injustice to his own overflowing 
fertility of thought in supposing that he could restrain himself to 
mere compilation. In spite of the author’s own intention, there will 
be found scattered throughout the volume, ingenious though rapid 
investigations of doubtful or disputed facts, and some passages of 
animated and patriotic eloquence. This biography was printed in 
1831, in a closely printed octavo, and is doubtless the best and most 
authentic narrative of the life of this gallant, chivalrous, and erratic 
father of the American navy. For the reasons already intimated, as 
well as because the copyright is the property of the relations of 
Paul Jones, it does not form a part of the present collection of Mr. 
Sands’s writings. ; 

In the close of the year 1832, a work, entitled “Tales of the Glau- 
ber Spa,” was published in New-York. This was a series of original 
tales, grave and gay, by different American authors— Messrs. Bryant, 
Paulding, tt, and Miss Sedgwick. To this collection Sands 
contributed the introduction, which is deeply tinged with his pecu- 
liarity of humour, and two of the tales, the one humorous, the other 
grave. The latter, Boyuca, was another fruit of his Spanish Ameri- 
can studies, being founded on the romantic story of the adventurer 
Ponce de Leon’s search for the fabled fountain ‘that could restore 
youth and perpetuate life—a search which, as is well known, led to 
the discovery of Florida. This tale has a wonderful fulness and 
familiarity of character, incident and allusion, and a vividness of 
imagery and description that give it an air of perfect oa pic- 
turesque reality, strangely contrasting with the wildness of the nar- 
rative. The striking an saguany autiful effect thus produced, 
was well descri y a friend, who compared it to the recollection 
of some strange but vivid dream. 

His last finished composition was a little poem, entitled “The 
Dead of 1832,” which appeared anonymously in the paper he was 
connected with, a few days only before his own death. By one of 
those strange coincidences that so often occur to perplex human 
reason with suggestions such as our philosophy can neither admit 
nor refute, he selected for his subject the triumphs of Death and 
Time over the illustrious men who had been gathered to their graves 
in the year then just ending—Goethe and Cuvier and Spurzheim 
and Walter Scott ; Ghomeciien, who read the mystic lore of the 
Pharaohs; Crabbe, the poet of poverty ; Bentham, the meee her 
of legislation; Adam Clarke, the meek and learned hierarch of 
Methodism; the young Napoleon, “ the heir of glory ;” and Charles 
Carroll, the long-lived survivor of 


“ The brave who perilled all, 
To make an infant empire free ;” 


a crowd of the wise and great, whom he who thus mourned them 
was himself destined to join within the few remaining days of the 
same year. 

Mr. Sands had engaged to furnish an article on Esquimaur 
Literature, for the first number of the Knickerbocker Magazine, 
then just established by a young literary friend. He had consulted, 
for this purpose, all the common books containing any thing which 
related to that singular race of people; and on the sixteenth of De- 
cember had procured a history of Greenland, by David Crantz, a 
German missionary, who, in 1761, was sent to Greenland by the 
United Brethren, and resided there a twelvemonth, for the express 
purpose of compiling a description of the country, whose work is 
full of curious and minute information respecting those frozen lati- 
tudes and their inhabitants. He immediately gave himself, with his 
usual intense application, to the perusal of this book, in order to fill 
his mind with ideas of the Esquimaux modes of life, their traditions 





and mythology. He had already finished an introduction to the | 


article, which was a review of an imaginary book of translations from 


the Esquimaux language, and had written two fregments, which he | 


intended for supposed specimens of Greenland poetry. After another | 


interval of close reading, he again, on the seventeenth of December, 
about four o’clock in the afternoon, sat down to the work of com- 
position. He merely wrote with a pencil the following line, sug- 
gested probably by some topic in the Greenland mythology, 


“O think not my spirit among you abides,” 


when he was suddenly struck with the disease which removed his 
own spirit from its material dwelling. Below this line, on the origi- 
nal manuscript, were observed, after his death, several “| ary pen- 
cil marks, ro nearly across the page, as if traced by a hand 
that moved in darkness, or no longer obeyed the impulse of the 
will. He rose, opened the door, and attempted to pass out of the 
room, but fell on the threshold. On being assisted to his chamber, 
and placed on the bed, he was observed to raise his powerless right 
arm with the other, and looking at it, to shed tears. It was soon 
discovered that the disorder was an apoplectic stroke; he shortly 
after relapsed into a lethargy, from which he never awoke, and in 
attack expired without a struggle. 

He died in his thirty-fourth year, when his talents, enriched by 
study and the experience of life, and invigorated by constant exer- 
cise, were fully matured for greater and bolder literary enterprise 
than any he had yet essayed. His death was deeply mourned by 
many friends, and most deeply by those who knew him best. 

Mr. Sands was never married. He lived with his father’s family, 
always either in or near the city of New-York, and during the last 
a dy nine years of his life, at Hoboken, on the Jersey shore 
of the Hudson, opposite the city, to which his daily avocations re- 
gularly called him. He was exceedingly attached to his home and 
its domestic enjoyments, as well as the quiet of his study. Yet his 
were, by no means, the life and habits of the mere man of books. 
He had at different periods of his life mixed widely in society, and 

‘ spirit 


singular and the fantastical, in incident and character, as well as 
natural workings of feelings, passions and sympathies, under alli 
the varied forms of artificial society, from the circles of wealth 
and fashion, down to the forlorn culprits of the inferior criminal 
courts. 

Social in his temperament, he enjoyed the acquaintance and high 
esteem of the elite of the scholars and men of talents of all classes, 
and especially the artists of New-York and its vicinity. With these 
his conversation was full of sprightliness and information ; and the 
whimsical and lively wit, the odd and sometimes ~~ humours, 
that came into his mind unsought, heightened as they were by 
quaint combinations of language, quite peculiar to himself, made 
him as entertaining as his learning and aeeeny of thought did 
an instructive companion. His warmth and kindness of disposition 
attracted and strongly attached to him many intimate friends, whom 
he loved with an unwavering constancy and affection. He was pe- 
culiarly kind to those in an inferior station, and seemed to study to 
make up by gentleness and generosity for the hardships and inequali- 
ties of fortune. His affections and charities extended = further ; 
for, to borrow his own words—“ Time has more baleful colleagues 
than disease and death. There are some whom we have once 
loved, and who yet live, marked by shame for her own, upon whom 
the dread sentence of disgrace has been passed, and the world’s 
charity excludes them from ‘fire and water.’ The herd pass by, and 
the stricken deer must go weep in its covert, good for nothing but 
the moralities of some melancholy Jaques, but dead to the world and 
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its sympathies.” — He spoke from his own experience, for Sands’s di- 
ve associations and pursuits had numbered some such unfortu- 
nates among his acquaintance; and for these, in their wants or their 
disgrace, his heart and purse were always open, his counsel and hie 
active assistance as much at their command as in their brightest 
days of youth and hope. 

Next to conversation end the observation of human character, 
his favourite recreation was in rural rambles and amusements. He 
was exceedingly near-sighted from his childhood, and it was not 
until his sixteenth year, when he obtained glasses titted for his sight, 
that he ever saw the stars—a view which he used to describe as 
having filled him with the sublimest emotions. The knowledge of 
this imperfection of vision often gave the writer of this memoir 
occasion of surprise, when in their rambles or excursions together, 
he has remarked the intense delight that Sands received from the 
beauties of nature, and the graphic accuracy with which he ob- 
served and described alike their grander and more distant outlines, 
and their minute and more delicate features. His power of atten- 
tion and habits of observation supplied the defects of the material 


organ. 
The reader has already been made acquainted in part with his re- 
markable and varied acquirements. In ancient and modern literature, 
and languages, he had few equals, probably in our country no superior. 
He read familiarly the Greek, Latin, French, Spanish, Italian and 
Portuguese authors. All the treasures of English literature, in the 
broadest sense of the phrase, were stored in his memory, from Chaucer 
to Charles Lamb, from Cudworth to O’Keefe. He had a general 
and more than elementary acquaintance with the mathematical and 
physical sciences, but for these branches of knowledge he felt little 
curiosity or interest. He held and maintained with Johnson, that 
the knowledge of external nature is not the great or the frequent 
business of the human mind—that we have perpetual occasion for 
those principles of moral truth, and materials of reasoning or illus- 
tration, which are supplied by poets, orators and historians, but are 
chemists or geomeitricians only accidentally or occasionally. He 
had laid a deep foundation of law learning in his youth, and though 
he ab d the profession, he never quite gave ap his legal read- 
ing. He was, therefore, probably as sound a la as can bo made 
without the actual and continued practice of profession. His 
reverence for the law, and love of its peculiar ing and reason- 
ing, led him to an extreme of prejudice againét all reform or meliora- 
tion of the system. He admired and defended even those narrow 
and inconvenient entrances which the ingenious and apologet®™ 
Blackstone himself allows to be found among the spacious apart- ~ 
ments of the ancient castle of English common law. He had; al 
something of the same sort of dislike against the metaphysics o 
— economy, a study he never relished and never did justice to. 
e frequently maintained that it was not entitled to the honour of 
—- called a science, and that “all the trash about values and 
wealth and reproductive industry was not of the slightest practical 





| use.”” There was scarce any other part of knowledge which had 


not at some time excited his curiosity, and more or less engaged his 
attention. Hence his mind was stored with an immense mass of 
miscellaneous information; such as, if it is not learning, is often 
found much more useful. He had read extensively, though irregu- 
larly, in divinity and ecclesiastical history, and had settled his opi- 
nions on most of the contested points of theological discussion. 
His opinions seemed in generai to fe those of Taylor, Barrow, and 
the old divines of that echool in the church of England, which, 
however, he held with great moderation. 

He reverenced religion, and all good and moral influences, where- 
ever he found them to exist. 

His large stores of learning end of practical information on men 
and things, could not have been accumulated without great activity 
and versatility of mind, and these he evinced in all his pursuits; for 
he possessed the power of vigorously directing the faculties of his 
mind to any chosen otent oft study, inquiry, or speculation. His 
fancy was surprisingly fruitful of original and striking combinations 
of ideas; and if his peculiar vein of humour had any fault, it was that 
of excessive and unrestrained exuberance. But he had none of that 
bitterness of spirit, or keenness of sarcasm which frequently give 
edge to satire. His > in the iaugbable sprung from the _ 
of the laugh itself. He had no touch whatever of the sneering mi- 
santhropy, or the contemptuous hatred for folly which have so often 
lent their savage inspiration to comic and satiric talent. His humour, 
as it overflowed in his conversation and letters, even more than in 
his written compositions, ran somewhat in the whimsically broad 
vein of Rabelais, (though quite free from his grossness) deli hting 
like him to mix the topics and language of learning with the hu- 
mours and phrases of humble or even of vulgar life. 

It strikes me as a remarkable circumstance, (whether common to 
him with any other learned wits, I cannot say,) that with this buoy- 
ancy of imagination, this constitutional tendency to the jocose or 
the whimsical, all his favourite studies and literary recreations were 
of a very grave cast. He had early read most of the witty and comic 
authors of note, but seldom recurred to them in after life. When fa- 
tigued with business or literary labour, he did not, as one might have 
expected, refresh himself with Swift or Smollett; admire the chival- 
rous fancies and noble horsemanship of La Mancha’s knight, or 
“laugh and shake in Rabelais’s easy chair ;’’ but he seeupned with 
ever fresh delight to hold communion with ancient sages and scho- 
lars, or else, 

——_—_——“ Entranced to hear, 
O’er battle fields the epic thunders roll ; 
Or list where tragic wail upon the ear, 
Through Argive pal shrill echoing stole.*” 


So, too, all his deliberately selected subjects of composition were 
of a serious nature, generally demanding grave reading and research. 
His eeceney was all spontaneous, unpremeditated, unbidden. Nor 
were his laughable associations ever applied to subjects worthy of 
higher thoughts, for quick as he was in his perception of the ridicu- 
lous, he was equally sensitive to all that is beautiful in nature, or 
grand and elevating in sentiment. 

The collection of his miscellaneous palingn new published, will 
enable the reader .o judge of his o in embodying and expressing 
such thoughts, although both in kind and in quantity they give but 
an imperfect idea either of his genius and acquirements, or his 
readiness, fertility and industry; not in quantity, as they form but a 
ortion of his writings; the selection being confined to his original 
iterary compositions and his poetical tentiotionss and of course ex- 
cluding his writings on political subjects and passing events, and his 
numerous reviews and other publications of a temporary character. 
Nor in kind can they be considered otherwise than as indications of 
what he might have done had his life been prolonged. Most of the 
great works of literature were written at alater period of life than the 
age of thirty-three, at which Sands died. All of his, too, were com- 
posed with singular rapidity, and most of them published with little 
opportunity of correction or revision. 

Still, such as they are, they show their author to bave possessed 
the rare combination of h r and eloquence, of learning and origi- 
nality, and prove that he made no false estimate of his own game, 
when in “the young delighted strains” of his Yamoyden, he ex- 
pressed the confidence of his power rightly to invoke the muse, and 
to descry some of her nobler visions. 











* Proem to Yamoyden. 
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ORIGINAL TRANSLATIONS. 





THE DECORE OF JULY. 

On the morning of the twenty-eighth of July, 1830, Bernard, a 
journeyman carpenter, had set out from the faubourg St. Antoine, 
where he lived, to take part in the contest. Having left his wife 
and infant child in care of his mother, and tenderly kissed them all, 





he joined a group of a dozen men who were waiting for the enemy, 
armed with whatever they could find, some with muskets or pistols, 
others with reaping-hooks and bayonets fitted on handles. 

Bernard arrived, his musket in one hand, a bag of ammunition in 
the other. He and his wife had spent the whole night in making car- 
tridges, which he generously shared with such as were unprovided. 

It was two in the afternoon. A regiment of the royal guard was 
slowly defiling on the Boulevards. Their march was silent and | 
threatening. A fearful sight was it to behold these grenadiers, 
with their pale faces, their fixed gaze, their features hid under their 
huge black caps; interspersed here and there with other faces, 
more expressive, more animated, glowing with rage and vengeance, 
those of the officers, who cried to the soldiers, ‘‘ Forward!” ina 
quick and stern voice—a voice which found no echo in the breast | 
of those simple mortals, who, looking in vain for the hostile uniform 
among the crowd that was pointed out to them, said, hesitatingly, 
each one to himself, “Is what we are going to do right !” 

This regiment had been ordered to proclaim martial law in the 
Rue St. Denis and St. Martin, at which places the popular fury 
seemed to have risen the highest. First came the lancers, chasing 
before them and trampling upon every thing that obstructed their 
march; then the sappers, huge giants, bristling with steel, their | 
axes on their shoulders ; next the grenadiers ; then the colonel and | 
his staff, youths of five-and-twenty, fresh and rosy as maidens; af- 
ter them the rest of the grenadiers ; and finally the cannon, with 
the cannoniers in full uniform, old soldiers of Austerlitz, calm, im- 
moveable and mute, with the lighted match in hand; a squadron 
of lancers closed the funeral procession. All marched in order, 
with ranks dressed, as though they were to be reviewed by the 
king, between those beautiful alleys of leafy trees, between two 
lines of white houses, glistening in the sunbeams, with their shut- 
ters closed, as in a city of the dead ; with a burning sky above their 
heads, a burning pavement beneath their feet; in the midst of a 
crowd of gazers who grew pale and silent as they passed—all 
marched with measured tread, with one step, like one man, with- 
out music or drum. .Oh! ’twas a noble regiment! It is dead. 
The next day, at the same hour, its remains were dug out from un- 








der the barricades. 

They had marched in this manner from the church de la Made- 
leine, when, on arriving at the slope of the Boulevard Poissoniére, 
they stopped short. An immense barricade, more than twenty feet 
high, formed of overturned carts, beams placed crosswise, and the 
fragments of a guard-house which had been demolished opposite 
the Théatre de Madame, crossed their path. On the other side, 
entrenched behind paving-stones and mattresses, were a dozen men, } 
kneeling, with muskets presented, ready to fire. The silence ad 
the dead reigned among them. ‘The colonel said to the sappers— | 
“Cat that away.” | 

The task was a difficult one. The axe was turned aside and | 
broken by the irons of the carts and the tires of the wheels ; and if | 
a breach was made, the heavy stones rolled down and filled it up | 
instantly. And besides, these men, gigantic in size, but unused to 
the fatigues of war—robust and nervous, but not having eaten or 
drank since the evening before, were soon wearied out ; they were 
bathed in sweat ; their hearts were sick ; the idea that they were 
about to put to death men who would ask quarter in French, made | 
them cowards. The work went forward slowly. 

Seeing this, the colonel ordered the ranks to open, and the ar- 
tillerists brought up two pieces of cannon to destroy this novel | 
rampart. Then wounded pride glowed in thé sappers’ features— | 
they strike with terrible strength, and the barricade falls—then 
the men kneeling behind it unmask and deliver their fire. The 
soldiers are fired on from the four corners of the faubourg and the Rue | 
Poissoni¢re—two hundred musket shots are sent in every direction, 
from windows, from doors, from above, from below—two hundred | 
shots from fowling-pieces, fired by sportsmen! The carnage was | 
dreadful. Then, too, a child ten years old, with a holster pistol as 
large as himself in his two hands, makes his way through the grena- | 
diers, creeping on all fours under the horses’ bellies, he approaches | 
and escapes amid a shower of balls | 

| 








the colonel, shoots him down, 
not one of which touched him. 

The colonel was taken up dead. An ammunition chest received 
the body, and the regiment marched on slowly and sadly to the 
Porte St. Denis, where new barricades, with a shower of paving 
stones, which rained down from the triumphal arch, stopped them | 
a second time. 

The grenadiers and artillerists, black-bearded old soldiers, re- 
mained calm and immoveable ; they had told each other “ our last 
day has come.’ But the young lancets were bewildered under 
this fierce storm of stones and every kind of new projectile which 
the vengeful ingenuity of the Parisians could invent. Their horses 
stumbled on pavements strewed with sharp flints and broken bot- | 
tles; they plunged and broke their legs over the cords and chains | 








stretched across the street; their riders were struck with a panic | 
and retreated at full gallop. But the path was blockaded behind | 
them, and after they had passed the ruins of the first barricade, they | 
saw the aged trees of the Boulevard falling before their eyes like 
slain giants, a verdant rampart, fearful yet beautiful to look upon. | 
Between the rue St. Fiacre and the garden of M. de Lunenberg, | 
two men were coolly sawing a huge tree, to the top of which ropes 
were made fast, held by others who stood ready to drag the tree 
down, as soon as the sawers had finished. The retreating lancers 


|| with joy, and he cried, with enthusiasm, “who would not die on 





























were on one side, a squadron of cuiyassiers was advancing on the 
other; they at once broke into files, to force a passage by the side- 
alleys, but they were watched! Men, before invisible, sprung upon 
them, and clung to their horses’ legs. The first attacked were un- 
horsed at once, the others formed in order of battle and began firing 
on their assailants. The first shot stretched one of the two car- 
penters dead ; the other coolly grasped the saw with both hands 
and laboured on alone. The tree, nearly sawn through and vio- 
lently shaken from above, fell upon the cuirassiers. The carpenter 
then seized his musket, cast a last and mournful look on his dead 
comrade as he cocked it, and slew a captain of Jancers; then, find- 
ing he would have no time to load again, he seized his musket by 
the barrel, raised the cry of “ vive la charte! down with Charles the 
tenth!” and followed by four or five merchants’ clerks, as bold as 
himself, plunged into the midst of the centaurs of the royal guard, 
brandishing his piece above his head. When he had regained the 
main body of combatants, the hero, with ten wounds, but still erect, 
turned and endeavoured to reload, but a ball struck him in the sto- 
mach; his eyes rolled; he fell backwards heavily and fainted, as he 
cried, with dying voice, * vive la charte ! down with Charles the tenth!” 

It was Bernard, the carpenter of the faubourg St. Antoine. 

His comrades, when they saw him stretched on the pavement, 
gazed on each other in silence; then, all at once, by a sudden and | 
general movement, they rushed like lightning on the horsemen. 
For a quarter of an hour the struggle was desperate. Every blow 
told, every blow was mortal. The cuirassiers were killed with 
their own carbines, the lancers with their own lances, which were 
wrested from their hands as a plaything is from an infant. Cries of 
fear, of pain, of rage, and of supplication rose in confusion on the 
air, louder than the musket shots and the bellowing of the grape, 
which was sweeping the rue St. Martin. At last, vanquished, over- 
come, worn out with heat and fatigue, the horsemen broke their 
ranks and disappeared. 


The glorious dreams in which he had indulged on his sick bed 
returned to his mind, ut full of bitterness. He saw himself driven 
out of Paris like an useless vagabond. He returned into his native 
province with his wife and child. He was turned away, with the 
question “what does this fellow want? Does he think we have 
got more than we need for ourselves?”’ He was treated as idle and 
lazy. ‘But it is no fault of mine,” said he, “I fought in July and 
was wounded. I have been in the hospital six months!” ‘ You 
were served right,” was the answer; ‘this will learn you to med- 
dle with politics; meantime go and beg somewhere else. The 
town has more paupers now than it can support.” 

Meantime the committee of national recompenses had finished its 
labours. The list of the combatants who had been adjudged wor- 
thy of the special decoration was published in the newspapers. Ber- 
nard’s name was on it. It was a consolation for the poor Jabourer. 
His strength returned, his courage revived, he regained hope and 
confidence ; he forgot his sorrows when he saw himself in print, 
when he thought that his name would be repeated every where as 
thatofahero. He returned home that day sooner than usual, proud 
and rejoicing, happy at being able to tell his wife “I have got the 
decoration!” When he returned, Augustine was in tears, with 
her pale and meagre infant asleep on her lap. There was nothing 
to eat in the house! 

Then Bernard forgot what had made him return so soon. The 
lustre of his new glory vanished; he saw nothing but the empty 
bread-tray and two innocent victims who cried to him, “ Bernard, 
why did you join in the fight of July?” “Ah! that’s true,” said 
he, unconsciously answering aloud, a reproach which his conscience 
alone addressed to him. ‘“ But then, why am I not dead? why did 
not they kill me? my poor wife would have had a pension!” 

This dreadful damning idea filled his whole soul. The misfor- 
tune of living, the misfortune of not having fallen beneath the bul- 
lets and sabres of the cuirassiers, of having been too well taken 





We all know what took place during the after part of that day 
and the next following one. | 

When the contest was over; when the song of victory and the | 
hymn of liberty had succeeded to the clamours of rage and ven- 
geance ; while France and astonished Europe were exchanging con- 
gratulations; while, on the Palais Royal and in the suburbs, at the 
theatre and in the market-place, each vied with the other in magni- | 
fying the heroism of the Parisians, poor Bernard, painfully stretched 
on his iron couch in the hospital, suffered horrible agonies, which 


| care of at the hospital; these were Bernard’s misfortunes. Men 
of the world will, I fear, scarcely comprehend them. 

His agony was yet more acute when he learned that a pension 
was granted to the widows of all such as died of their wounds 
within a year after the conflict. To have been so near the tomb, 
to have had so many chances of a prize in the lottery of death! and 
yet to lose, to be cured, to have no disease, no hope! “‘ Wretch that 
I am,” exclaimed Bernard, “ cursed, a thousand times cursed be 
the day I took up the musket! I shall die now, it is true, but it 








he forgot at times to listen to the rest of the story from the lips of 
his mother and his wife. He had been there fifteen days, and had | 
only been able to see and hear since four. When the queen of | 
France and Mademoiselle Adelaide, the princes, the ministers and 
the monarch himself came to visit the wards of the wounded, Ber- 
nard heard and saw nothing; a circle of fire pressed upon his brain; 
the bed clothes burned upon him; he was delirious, and the physi- 
cians gave him up. 

The celebrated Dupuytren examined his wound ; his search for | 
the ball was unsuccessful, it was buried in the intestines. If this | 
man is cured, said he to his pupils, it will be a case without paral- 
lel in the annals of medicine; for there is no instance where a ball | 
lodged in this way in the body has not caused death sooner or later. 

Bernard’s wound kept him six months in the hospital, between | 
life and death; six mcnths of convalescence and relapses, of hopes | 
cherished and disappointed. The carpenter bore it all with angelic | 
patience, like that of women, who know so well how to suffer! | 
The idea of death did not terrify Bernard; on the contrary it was 
without terror that he one day overheard the assistant on duty com- | 
municate Dupuytren’s opinion to the nurse. To have offered up | 
his life for the freedom of his country; to know that one day his | 
name would be read, sculptured in letters of gold, on the brazen 
walls of the pantheon; that passers-by would take off their hats to | 
his wife and child, saying, respectfully, “ there goes the widow of a | 
brave man;” to be sure that the future threatened no privation for 
his Augustine, inasmuch as she would be a pensioner of the state | 
and her child be adopted by it; all these hopes of glory and happi- 
ness for those he left behind him, filled the wounded man’s heart 








such terms!” 
He remained six months in the hospital, till he was thought ca- | 
pable of being moved. , 
So far every thing went well, excellently well. 
subscriptions which poured in from all quarters, Augustine and her 
infant had not felt the want of Bernard’s industry, and when squalid | 
famine visited the faubourg St. Antoine, her frequent resort, she | 
passed by the dwelling of the carpenter. But this ardour soon 
cooled. Philanthropy and patriotism were exhausted. The thing must 
have an end. A decoration for the living, a pension for the widows 
and children of the dead, and let the matter rest there. So thought | 
some, so spoke others, and the heroes of July were admitted to | 
prove their claims to this nicely graduated tariff of public gratitude. | 
The carpenter was now able to work. He sought employment. | 
Alas! the shop he had left in July was full, and the master | 
would not dismiss any one to make room for him. “ Eight months | 
of idleness must have spoiled you,” said he. Bernard went to other 
masters with no better success. The capitalists had fled in terror. | 
Paris was overflowing with labourers out of employment. Every | 


'| evening, when he returned to his humble dwelling, he had to an- | 


swer “no,” to his wife’s anxious inquiries. Tired and hungry, he | 
opened the chest, found the scanty portion which Augustine had | 
saved from her own and her child’s food for her husband’s supper— | 
he ate without daring to complain that there was so little—he wept 
as he saw his child watching his meal with an envious eye—then 
stopped—pushed the half-emptied plate aside, and letting his head 
fall on his breast, said, in a desponding tone—“ Take it for your- 
selves, wife. I am not hungry now”—and went to bed. 


Thanks to the i 





| will be of hunger and misery, writhing on the chamber floor by 
| the side of Augustine and my child, dead of hunger and misery 
| before me !”” 

These wild thoughts naturally affected his health. One day, 
quite exhausted, he dragged himself to the house of M. Dupuytren, 
| whose evil forebodings had proved so unfounded. “I thought I 
was going to die, sir,” said he, ‘‘ you promised me that I should ; 
I heard the hospital people say so while I was sick. Were you 
mistaken, then? What a pity, sir! Think, I had nothing else to 
keep my wife and child from starving !” 

M. Dupuytren questioned Bernard as to his sensations since he 
had left the hespital. There was more than one circumstance in 
statement which made the doctor shudder. ‘ You must not tor- 
ment yourself in this way,” said he, “ you will kill yourself if 
you continue.” 

“Ah! that is all I ask for,” said Bernard. 
have? every person spurns me; but if I die 

“Yet, you will die of grief and not of your wound, and that death 
will do your wife no good. Calm yourself,” said the doctor, soft- 
ening his usual abruptness somewhat. ‘Have you tried every 
means of procuring employment—have you no resources whatever !” 

“Charity, sir, nothing else. And, good heavens! must I go about 
asking alms with the cross ct my button hole ?” 

“ Are there any who do?” 

“Surely there are, but I have not the heart to do it.” 

“ You are a man of courage, however, Bernard ?” 

“T believe I am, M. Dupuytren.” 

“Well, then,” said the physician, “be patient; you have not 
| two months to live.” 
| Are you sure? do you not deceive me?” cried the wounded 
| 


| 


“ What would you 


” 











man. 
‘“‘T wish I could deceive myself, my friend,” replied the professor. 
Bernard threw himself at his feet, in a transport of joy, calling him 
his father, his saviour! He begged of him a certificate of what he 
had told him, that he might try to get some advances made him by 
the committee of pensions. M. Dupuytren gave him a letter for 
| one of the members. 
The poor journeyman carpenter hastened to the office of the com- 
| mittee with his precious document. He handed it to a clerk, and 
waited till his name was called. When he heard it, he answered, 
“Here.” 
“Who are you?” 
‘One of the combatants of July, with the decoration.” 
“What do you want ?” 
**T was wounded on the twenty-eighth of July. The law grants 
| & pension to the widows of those who die of their wounds within a 
| year; I am a going to die, and I come to ask of you some little trifle 
| on account for my wife—something for us to live upon till I die!” 
| All present were astonished at this strange request. 
‘« How do you know you are going to die ?” said the clerk, at last. 
“Tam sure of it—M. Dupuytren has given me his word for it, and 
he would not deceive me! Did you not read his letter?” 
‘ All this is very well. But we cannot comply with your request. 
Our funds are exhausted at present, and yon must wait—” 
“Wait! for what? Till I die, I suppose, gentlemen! And if I 
die of hunger, when my wife comes you will turn her away and say, 
: * Your husband did not die of his wounds !’ ” 
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The clerk called the next in order ; and when Bernard attempted 
to remonstrate, ordered him to leave the office. 

He returned home, wild with rage and despair, when, as he 
reached the Place de la Bastille, he felt a violent pain which at- 
tacked his intestines! He stopped—he trembled—he studied this 
unexpected sensation—he watched its return—he feared that he 
was mistaken, the poor wretch! A second time something sharp 
and piercing seemed to move within him. ‘Oh, heaven !” cried he, 
«thanks, thanks! it is the ball, and I am saved !” 

He went home, and, without saying a word to his wife, took his 
crutches, and went to visit a neighbouring surgeon, for he was too 
weak to walk to M. Dupuytren’s dwelling ; and he feared, besides, 
that he might have deceived him in order to tranquillize his mind. 

“Sir,” said Bernard. “I have come to consult you.” 

“ Are you ill, friend?” 

“Yes, luckily !” 

“ Luckily ?” 

“Yes ; but you do not know—” 

“« Where is your pain *” 

“ There, oh, there! I have felt it move—” 

“What ?” 

‘The bullet, sir, the bullet! It is mortal, is itnot? Oh! pray 
tell me it is mortal !” 

His eyes kindled as he uttered these wild words and his knees 
tottered. 

Bernard, panting between fear and hope, now told the surgeon 


all that had happened to him—his wound, his residence in the hos- || 


pital, and the pain which had suddenly attacked him. 

The surgeon, after two or three questions, reflected a while and 
said, ‘‘It is nothing.” 

At these words, Bernard changed colour; a cold sweat bathed 
his body ; he turned pale, and feil on the floor. 

‘The astonished surgeon administered some ether, and asked him, 
“Why are you so much affected ? I assure you it is nothing at all.” 

“ Alas! I am undone !” cried the workman; “ and yet M. Du- 
puytren assured me it was all over with me !” 

Thereupon he mentioned his visit to the famous professor, and 
drew a horrible picture of the wretchedness of the two objects of 
his love and his fears, who had eaten nothing for almost three days. 

The good surgeon tried to console him, forced him to accept 
some money, and requested him to call again in a week. 

This week and the succeeding ones passed in cruel alternatives 
of sickness and health. Time ran on—the year was near its end, 
when the pain which the carpenter felt finally assumed a fixed cha- 
racter, which enabled the surgeon to ascertain the existence of an 
abdominal abscess, caused by the presence of the bullet, which had 
slowly ulcerated his intestines. 

On the first of July, Bernard dragged himself for the last time to 
the surgeon’s, who told him, in a troubled voice, 

‘My friend, you have not a week to live.” 

The carpenter thanked him from the bottom of his heart ; then 
clasped his hands and gave thanks to God, who had at length 
taken pity on him. 

On the twelfth of July, 1831, the gates of the hospital St. An- 
toine opened to give passage to an humble coffin, that of Bernard, 
the carpenter, a combatant of July, decorated, who died at five 
o’clock on the morning previous. A brilliant train surrounded this 
humble coffin, which was canopied by tri-coloured flags, festooned 
together with chaplets of oak leaves. A battalion of the national 
guards, with arms reversed, headed and closed the procession. Six 
of the deceased’s brethren in arms bore the coffin, on which his 
cross was laid. The long, low roll of eight drums, shrouded with 
crape, added to the mourntul pageantry. Next to the corpse walked 
the good surgeon, in tears; after him came a few neighbours, fol- 
lowed by a deputation of the wounded of the three days. 

The procession moved toward the spot set apart for these na- 
tional interments. ‘The commander of the guard delivered an elo- 
quent oration, and a volley from two hundred muskets awoke the 
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vessel, as she laboured in the trough of the sea. Her courses had 
been hauled up, and she lay under her three topsails, braced on op- 
posite tacks, ready to take advantage of the first breath of wind, 

| from whatever quarter it might come. 
The crew were disposed in various groups about the deck, some 
idling away in listless ease the interval of calm; some with their 
| clothes-bags beside them, turning it to account in overhauling their 
| dunnage; while others moved fidgety about, on the forecastle and 
in the waist, eyeing, ever and anon, the horizon round, as if already 
| weary of their short holiday on the ocean, and impatiently watching 
for some sign of a breeze. 

| Toa true sailor there are few circumstances more annoying than 
| a perfect calm. The same principle of our nature which makes the 
| traveller on land, though journeying without any definite object, 


his stage, is manifested in a striking degree among seamen. The 
end of one voyage is but the beginning of another, and their life is 
a constant succession of hardships and perils ; yet they cannot abide 
that the elements should grant them a moment’s respite. As the 
wind dies away their spirits flag ; they move heavily and sluggishly 





the breeze, and are never gayer or more animated than when their 
canvas swells out to its utmost tension in the gale. 

On the afternoon in question, this feeling of restlessness at the 
continuance of the calm was not confined to the crew of the Active. 
Her commander had been nearly all day on deck, walking to and 
fro, on the starboard side, with quick, impatient strides, or now 
stepping into one gangway, and now into the other, and casting 


were of the utmost consequence that a breeze should spring up and 
enable him to pursue his way. Indeed, it was whispered among the 
officers, that there were reasons of state which made it important 
they should reach their point of destination as speedily as possible ; 
though where that point was, or what those reasons were, not a 
soul on board knew, except the captain—and he was not a man 
likely to enlighten their ignorance on the subject. Few words, in 
truth, did any one ever hear from Black Jack, as the reefers nick- 
named him ; and when he did speak, what he said was not gene- 
rally of a kind to make them desire he should often break his 
taciturnity. 

He was a straight, tall, stern-looking man, just passed the prime 
of life, as might be inferred from the wrinkles on his thoughtful 
| brow, and the slightly grizzled hue of the locks about his temples ; 
though his hair, elsewhere, was as black as the raven. His face 
| bore the marks both of storm and battle; it was furrowed and 
| deeply embrowned by long exposure to every vicissitude of weather ; 
| and a deep scar across the left brow told a tale of dangers braved 
His eyes were large, black and piercing; and the 





; and overcome. 


| and haughtiness of character—indications which those who sailed 
with him had no reason to complain of as deceptive. 

But notwithstanding his impatience, and the urgency of his mis- 
sion, whatever it was, the Active continued to roll heavily about at 
the sport of the big round billows, which swelled up and spread and 
tumbled over so lazily, that their glassy surfaces were not broken 
by a ripple. The sun went down clear, but red and fiery; and the 
sky, though its blue faded to a duskier tint, still remained unflecked 
by a single cloud. As the broad round disk disappeared beneath 
the wave, all hands were called to stand by their hammocks; and 
when the stir and bustle incident to that piece of duty had subsided, 
an unwonted degree of stillness settled on the vessel. This was 
owing in part, no doubt, to the presence of the commander, before 
whom the crew were not apt to indulge in any great exuberance of 


probably the largest share in the effect. The captain continued on 
deck, pacing up and down the starboard side ; the lieutenant of the 
watch leaned over the taffrel, his trumpet idly dangling by its becket 
from his arm ; and the two quarterdeck midshipmen walked in the 





echoes of the great city of the dead. Then all went home, most 
of them asking, ‘‘ Who was this Bernard, though ?” 

For a whole year, a young female, with an infant child, was seen 
to kneel weekly in this spot. 

She is not to be seen there now. She has married again, two 
months since, bringing the pension which her first husband earned 
for her, as her dowry to her second. 

Such is the story of Bernard, the decoré. It is a sad but a true 
one. In every point of view, he died in good time. 
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THE ENCOUNTER—A SCENE AT SEA. 





BY WILLIAM LEGGETT. 





——"' One universal shi iek there rnshed, 
Louder than the loud ocean, like a crash 
Caes Saperi ont = all was hushed 
ve the wild wind, and 
Of billows. "— . —— oe 


Tue Active sloop of war had been lying all day becalmed, ia 


gangway, beguiling their watch with prattle about home, or gay an- 
ticipations of the future. 

“‘We shall have a dull and lazy night of it, Vangs,” said the 
master’s mate of the forecastle, as he returned forward from add- 
ing on the log-slate another “ ditto” to the long column of them 
which had recorded the history of the day. The person he ad- 
dressed stood on the heel of the bowsprit, with his arms folded on 
his breast, and his gaze fixed intently on the western horizon, from 
which the daylight had now so completely faded, that it required 
a practised and keen eye to discern where the sky and water met. 
He was a tall, square-framed, aged looking seaman, whose thick 
gray hair shaded a strongly marked and weather-beaten face, and 
whose shaggy overcoat, buttoned to the throat, covered a form that 
for forty years had breasted the storms and perils of every sea. 
He did not turn his head, nor withdraw his eyes from the spot they 
rested on, as he said, in a low tone, “* We shall have work enough 
before morning, Mr. Garnet ?” 


man—“ there is nothing of the sort in my reckoning.” 
‘“«T read it ina book I have studied through many a long cruise, | 
Mr. Garnet, and though my eyes are getting old, I think I can un- || 








mid ocean, and was rolling and pitehing about in a heavy ground 


countered. The sky was of as tender and serene a blue as if it had || 
never been deformed with clouds; and the atmosphere was bland | 
and pleasant, although the latitude and the season might both have 
led one to expect different weather. Since the morning watch, | 





when the wind, after blowing straight an end for several days to- || up, rig out in a methodist’s broad brim and straight toggs, and ship 
gether, had died suddenly away, there had not been. enough air 
stirring to lift the dog-vane from its staff, down which it hung in 
motionless repose, except when raised by the heave and roll of the 





| dersand its meaning yet. 
swell, which was the only trace left of the gale she had lately en- || piped down, and the watch is set, but there will be no watch in this || 


| mate, who was a rattling young fellow, full of blood and blue veins. 


Hark ye, young man, the hammocks are 


night, mark my words.” 
“Why, Vangs, you are turning prophet,” replied the master’s- 





“T shouldn’t wonder to see you strike tarpaulin when the cruise is 


the next trip for parson.” 


| desire the postillion to whip up his horses and hasten to the end of || 


about while the calm continues; but rouse at the first whisper of | 


anxious and searching looks into all quarters of the heavens, as if it | 


| habitual compression and curve of his lip indicated both firmness |) 


| merriment ; but the sluggish and unusual state of the weather had || 


————————————— 
a sign in the heavens this night makes me fear I shall have but too 
much company.” 

“Why, what signs do you talk of, man’” asked the young officer, 
somewhat startled by the quiet and impressive tone and manner of 
the old quartermaster. “I see nothing that looks like change of 
weather, and yet I see all that there is to be seen.” 

“TI talked in the same way, once, I remember,” said Vangs, 
“when I was about your age, as we lay becalmed one night in the 
| old Charlotte East Indiaman, heaving and pitching in the roll of a 
ground swell, much as we do now. The next morning found me 
clinging to a broken topmast, the only thing Jeft of a fine ship of 
| seven hundred tons, which, with every soul on board of her, ex- 
| cept me, had gone to the bottom. That was before you were born, 
Mr. Garnet.” 

“Such things have often been, no doubt,” said Garnet, “and such 
| things will be again—nay, may happen as you say, before morning. 
| But becaue> you were once wrecked in a gale of wind that sprung 
up out of a calm, it is no reason that every calm is to be followed 
by such a gale. Show me a sign of wind and I may believe it; but 
for my part, I see no likelihood of enough even to blow away the 
smoke of that cursed galley, which circles and dances about here on 
| the forecastle, as if it was master’s mate of the watch, and was or- 
| dered to keep a bright look out.” 

“Turn your eyes in that direction, Mr. Grant. Do you not see 
| a faint belt of light, no broader than my finger, that streaks the sky 
where the sun went down! It is not daylight, for I watched that 
all fade away, and the last glimmer of it was gone before that dim 
brassy streak began to show itself. And carry your eye in a straight 
line above it—de you not mark how thick and lead-like the air 
| looks? There is that there,” said the old man, (laying his hand 
on the bowsprit, as he prepared to sit down between the night- 
| heads,) “ will try what stuff these sticks are made of before the 
| morning breaks.” 

| Young Garnet put his hand over his brow, and half shutting his 
eyes, peered intently in the direction the old seaman indicated ; but 
| no sign pregnant with such evil as he foreboded, or no appearance 
| even of the wished for breeze, met his vision. Imputing the pre- 
dictions of Vangs to those megrims which old sailors are apt to 
| have in a long calm, or perhaps to a desire to play upon his credu- 
lity, he folded his peacoat more closely about him, and taking his 
| seat on the nettings in such a position that he could lean back 
| against the fore-rigging, prepared to settle himself down in that de- 
| licious state of repose between sleeping and waking, in which he 
thought he might with impunity doze away such a quiet watch as 
| his promised to be. He had scarcely closed his eyes, however, 
when a sound rung in his ears that made him spring to the deck, 
and at once dispelled all disposition to slumber. It was the clear 
| trumpet-like voice of the captain himself, hailing the forecastle. 
“Sir!” bawled the startled master's-mate. 

“Have your haliards clear for running, sir! your cluelines led 
| along, and the men all at their stations.” | 

“ Ay, ay, sir!” sung Garnet in reply, and then muttered to him- 
| self, “‘here’s the devil to pay and no pitch hot. What is the mean- 
| ing of all this, I wonder! Has the skipper seen old Vangs’s streak 
| of brass, too’ or does he hope to coax the wind out, by raising 
| such a breeze on deck?” And he stepped upon a shot box, and 
cast another long, searching glance into the western horizon, but 
| there was no sign there which to his inexperienced eye boded any 
change of weather. 

“Fo'castle, there!” again sounded from the quarter-deck, but 
| it was now the voice of the lieutenant of the watch, hailing through 

his trumpet. 

“Sir!” answered the mate. 

‘ Send the fo’castle-men aloft to furl the foresail. Quarter-gun- 
ners and afterguard, do you hear! lay aloft—lay out—furl away !” 

These and other similar orders were quickly obeyed, and stillness 
| again succeeded. But the attention of all on deck was now 
| aroused ; and every one watched in silence for some less question- 
| able forerunner of wind than was yet visible to their eyes. They 
| all noticed, however, that the sky had grown thicker and of a 

dingier hue, and that not a single star peeped through the gloom. 
| But there was not a breath of air yet stirring. The topsails con- 
| tinued to flap heavily against the masts, as they were swayed to and 
| fro by the motion of the vessel; the lower yards creaked in their 
| slings; and the ship headed now one way and now another, as she 
| yawed and swung round, completely at the mercy of the swell. 
The seamen gathered in groups at their several stations, and waited 
in silence the result which all now began to apprehend. 
But while these feelings of indefinite fear were entertained by 
those on deck, the watch below were disturbed by no such anxiety. 
| The officers in the gun-room were variously occupied according to 
| their different tastes and inclinations; some amusing themselves 
| by reading, some writing, and others stretched upon the chairs or 
| in their berths, dreaming away the interval of rest. The midship- 
men in the steerage had gathered round their mess-table, and were 





| 


“Why, where do you read that, Vangs !” inquired the midship- || engaged in lively chat and repartee, and in cracking nautical jokes 


and witticisms upon each other. Their discourse was plentifully 
intexlarded with sea-phrases; for these juvenile sons of Neptune, 
however slender their seamenship in other respects, have commonly 
great volubility in rattling off the technicals o/ their profession, and 
a surprising facility in applying them to the ordinary topics of con- 
versation. With the omission of a single letter, the distich de- 
scribing Hudibras might be applied to them, or, if a poor pun be al- 
lowable, it may be said to fit them to a ¢, for 

————_——— They cannot ope 

Their mouths, but there falls.a rope. 
One of the merriest and noisiest of the group in the Active’s steer- 








‘My cruisings are pretty much over, Mr. Grant, and my next 
trip, I am thinking, is one I shall have to go alone—though there’s 





age was a little, rosy-cheeked, bright-eyed reefer, whose flaxen hair 
curled in natural ringlets around his temples, and was surmounted 
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by a small, low-crowned tarpaulin hat, cocked knowingly on one 
side, in amusing imitation of the style of the full grown jack tar. 

“ Hullo, Jigger, how does she head now?” cried the little wag 
to one of the messboys, as his bandy legs made their appearance 
down the companion-ladder. 

“She head ebery which way, Misser Burton,” answered the 
black, his shisimg face dilated with a prodigious grin, showing he 
relished the humour of the question. ‘It is a dead calm on deck, 
you know, Misser Burton, and de main yard is brace frat aback.” 

“O, I see,” rejoined the urchin, ‘they have hove her to, Jigger, 
to give her half a lemon to keep her from fainting. She has out- 
sailed the wind, and is lying by to wait for it.” ‘ 

“ Lying by, indeed!” said another; ‘she is going like a top.” 

“ And if she keeps on,” added a third, *‘ she will soon go as fast 
as the Dutchman’s schooner, when she stood into port under a heavy 
press of bolt-ropes, the sails having blown clean out of them at sea.” 

“Oh, I have heard of that schooner,” resumed little Burton, the 
first speaker. ‘It was she that sailed so fast, that when they broke 
up her hatches, they found she had sailed her bottom off.” 

“‘ Her skipper,” interrupted another, ‘‘ was both master and chief 
mate, and they made the duty easy by dividing it between them, 
watch and watch.” 

‘Yet the Dutchman grew so thin upon it,” added little Burton, 
‘¢that when he got home his mother and sister couldn’t both look 
at him at once.” 

“And his dog,” said the other, ‘got so weak, it had to lean 
against the mast to bark.” 

“Come, come, take a turn there, and belay,” cried one of the 
older midshipmen, who was stretched at full length upon a locker. 
**Come, you have chased that joke far enough. Heave about, and 
see if you can’t give us something better on t’other tack.” 

“ Well, Tom Derrick, if you don’t like our rigs, tip us a twist, 
yourself. Come, spin us a yarn, my boy, if you have your jaw-tacks 
aboard.” 

“ No, no, Charley Burton, I can’t pay out any slack to-night. I 
am as sleepy as a lookout in a calm. My eyes feel like the marine’s, 
when his cue was served so taut, he couldn’t make his eyelids 
meet. Hullo, Jigger, rouse out my hammock from that heap and 
hang it up—you know which it is, don’t yeu ?” 

“Ki! I wish I had as much tobacco as I know which Misser 
Derrick’s hammock is,” eagerly replied the negro. 

This characteristic speech produced a hearty burst of laughter ; 
and in chat and merriment of this sort the evening slipped away, 
until the hour for extinguishing the lights arrived, and the quarter- 
master came down to douse the glim. 

“ Well, Vangs,” cried the ever-ready Burton, “ it is blowing an 
Trishman’s hurricane on deck, isn't it—straight up and down, like a 
pig’s eye?” 

“Tt is all quiet yet,” replied Vangs, “ but the sky has a queer 
look, and there will be a hurricane of a different sort before you are 
many hours older, Mr. Charles.” 

“<Is there then really any prospect of wind 1” asked the midship- 
man we have called Derrick. 

“ There is something brewing in the clouds we none of us under- 
stand,” answered the old man, in his low quiet tone.“* We shall have 
more wind than we want befove long, or I am out in my reckoning.” 

«« Let it come but-end foremost, if it chooses, and the sooner the 

better,” said young Burton, laughing, “‘ any weather rather than this; 

for this is neither fish, flesh, nor red herring. Let it blow, Vangs, 
and I wouldn’t mind if it were such a breeze as you had in the old 
Charlotte, you know, when it blew the sheet-anchor into the fore- 
top, and took three men to hold the captain’s hair on his head.” 

The old quarter-master turned a grave and thoughtful look on the 
round face of the lively boy, and seemed meditating an answer that 
might repress what probably struck him as untimely mirth ; but even 
while he was in the act to speak, the tempest he had predicted burst 
in sudden fury upon the vessel. The first indication those below 
had of its approach was the wild, rushing sound of the gust, which 
broke upon their ears like the roar of a voleano. The heaving and 
rolling of the ship ceased all at once, as if the waves had been sub- 
dued and chained down by the force of a mighty pressure. The ves- 
sel stood motionless an instant, as if instinct with life, and cowering 
in conscious fear of the approaching strife ; the tempest then burst 
upon her, but-end foremost, as Burton expressed it, and the stately 
mass reeled and fell over before it, like a tower struck down by a 
thunderbolt. The surge was so violent that the ship was thrown 
almost on her beam-ends, and every thing on board, not secured in 
the strongest manner, was pitched with great force to leeward. 
Midshipmen, mess-table, hammocks, and the contents of the mess- 
lockers, fell rustling, rattling, and mixed in strange disorder, to the 
lee-scuppers ; and when the ship slowly righted, straining and trem- 
bling in every plank, it was a moment or two before those who had 
been so unexpectedly heaped together in the bends, could extricate 
themselves from the confusion, and make their way to the upper-deck. 

There, a scene of fearful grandeur was presented. The sky 
was of a murky, leaden hue, and appeared to bend over the ship in 
a nearer and narrower arch, binding the ocean in so small a round, 
that the eye could trace, through the whole circle, the line where the 
sickly-looking heavens rested on the sea. The air was thick and 
heavy ; and the water, covered with driving snow-like foam, seemed to 
be packed and flattened down by the fury of the blast, which scattered 
its billows into spray as cutting as the sleet of a December storm. 
The wind howled and screamed through the rigging with an appal- 
ling sound, that might be likened to the shrieks and wailings of an- 
gry fiends; and the ship fled before the tempest, like an affrighted 
thing, with a velocity that piled the water in a huge bank around 
her bows, and sent it off, whirling and sparkling, in lines of dazzling 
whiteness, soon lost in the general hue of the ocean, which resem- 
bled a wild waste of drifting snow. 











There was one on deck, however, who had foreseen this awful 


change, and made preparations to meet it ; and when the tempest 
burst, in full, fell swoop, upon his ship, it found nothing but the bare 
hull and spars to oppose its tremendous power. Every sail had 
been -closely and securely furled, except the fore storm staysail, 
which was set for a reason that seamen will understand ; but being 
hauled well aft by both sheets, it was stretched stiffly amidships, 
and presented nothing but the bolt-rope for the wind to act upon. 
The masts and yards with their snug and well-bound rolls of canvas, 
alone encountered the hurricane. But even these were tried to 
the uttermost. The topmasts bent and creaked before the blast, and 
the royal poles of the topgallant masts, which extended above the 
crosstrees, whipped and thrashed about like pliant rods. The run- 
ning rigging rattled against the spars, and the shrouds and back- 
stays strained and cracked, as if striving to draw the strong bolts 
which secured them to the vessel. 

For more than an hour did the Active flee along in this way, like 
a wild horse foaming and stretching at his utmost speed, driven on- 
ward in the van of the tempest, and exposed to its fiercest wrath. 
At length, the first fury of the gale passed away, and the wind, 
though still raging tempestuously, swept over her with less appalling 
force. The ocean, now, as if to revenge itself for its constrained 
inactivity, roused from its brief repose, and swelled into billows that 
rolled and chased each other with the wild glee of ransomed de- 
mons. Wave upon wave, in multitudinous confusion, came roar- 
ing in from astern ; and their white crests, leaping, and sparkling, 
and hissing, formed a striking feature in the scene. The wind 
fortunately, issued from the right point, and drove the Active to- 
wards her place of destination. The dun pall of clouds, which 
from the commencement of the gale, had totally overspread the 
heavens, except in the quarter whence the blast proceeded, now 
began to give way, and a reddish light shone out here and there, 
in long horizontal streaks, like the glow of expiring coals between 
the bars of a furnace. Though the first dreadful violence of the 
storm was somewhat abated, it still raved with too much fierceness 
and power to admit of any relaxation of vigilance. The commander 
himself still retained the trumpet, and every officer stood in silence 
at his station, clinging to whatever might assist him to maintain his 
difficult footing. 

“Light, oh!” cried the lookout on one of the catheads. 

‘“‘ Where away ?”” demanded the captain. 

** Dead ahead.” 

‘“‘ What does it look like, and how far off !”’ shouted the captain, 
in a loud and earnest voice. 

«Can see nothing now, sir; the glim is doused.” 

‘Here, Mr. Burton,” cried the commander, “take this night 
glass; jump aloft on the foreyard, sir, and see if you can make out 
any object ahead. Hurry up, hurry up, and let me hear from you 
immediately, sir! Lay aft to the braces! Forecastle, there! have 
hands by your staysail sheets on both sides! foreyard, there !” 

But before the captain had finished his hail, the voice of little 


| Burton was heard, singing out, “ sail oh.” 


** What does she look like, and where away 1?” 

‘‘ A large vessel lying-to under bare poles—starboard your helm, 
sir, quick—hard a-starboard, or you will fall aboard of her !” 

This startling intelligence was hardly communicated before the 
vessel descried from aloft loomed suddenly into sight from deck 
through the thick weather to leeward. Her dusk and shadowy 
form seemed to rise up from the ocean, so suddenly did it open to 
view, as the driving mist was scattered for a moment. She lay 
right athwart the Active’s bows, and almost under her fore-foot— 
as it seemed while she pitched into the trough of an enormons sea— 
and the Active rode on the ridge of the succeeding wave, which 
curled above the chasm, as if to overwhelm the vessel beneath. 

‘« Starboard your helm, quarter-master ! hard a-starboard !” cried 
the commander of the Active, in a tone of startling energy. 

“‘Starboard !” repeated the deep solemn voice of old Vangs, who 
stood on the quarter-nettings, his tall figure propped against the 


| mizzen rigging, and his arm wreathed round the shroud. 


‘Jump to the braces, men!” continued the captain strenuously— 


‘‘ haul in your starboard braces, haul! ease off your larboard! does 
she come to, quarter-master? Fo’castle there! ease off your lar- 
board staysail sheet—let all go, sir!” 

These orders were promptly obeyed, but it was too late for them 
to avail. The wheel, in the hands of four stout and experienced 
seamen, was forced swiftly round, and the effect of the rudder was 
assisted by a pull of the starboard braces ; but in such a gale, and 


| under bare poles, the helm exerted but little power over the driving 


and ponderous mass. She had headed off hardly a point from her 
course, when she was taken up by a prodigious surge, and borne 
onward with fearful velocity. The catastrophe was now inevitable. 
In an instant the two ships fell together, their massive timbers 
crashing with the fatal force of the concussion. A wild shriek as- 
cended from the deck of the stranger, and woman’s shrill voice 
mingled with the sound. All was now confusion and uproar on 
board both vessels. The Active had struck the stranger broad on 
the bows, while the bowsprit of the latter, rushing in between the 
foremast and the starboard fore-rigging of the Active, had snapped 
her shrouds and stays, and torn up the bolts and chainplates, as if 
they had been thread and wire. Staggering back from the shock, 
she was carried to some distance by a refluent wave, which sud- 
denly subsiding, she gave such a heavy lurch to port that the fore- 
mast—now, wholly unsupported on the starboard side—snapped 
short off like a withered twig, and fell with a loud plash into the ocean. 

“ The foremast is gone by the board !” shouted the officer of the 
forecastle. 

**My God!” exclaimed the captain, “and Charles Burton has 
gone with it! Fo’castle there! Did Charles Burton come down 
from the foreyard ?” 
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“ Burton! Burton ! Burton!” called twenty voices, and “ Burton !’ 
was shouted loudly over the side ; but there was no reply! 

In the meanwhile another furious billow lifted the vessel on its 
crest, and the two ships closed again, like gladiators, faint and 
stunned, but still compelled to do battle. The bows of the stranger 
this time drove heavily against the bends of the Active, just abaft 
her main-rigging, and her bowsprit darted quivering in over the bal- 
warks, as if it were the arrowy tongue of some huge sea-monster. 
At this instant a wild sound of agony, between a shriek and a groan, 
was heard in that direction, and those who turned to ascertain its 
cause saw, as the vessels again separated, a human body, swinging 
and writhing at the stranger’s bowsprit head. The vessel heaved 
up into the moonlight, and showed the face of poor Vangs, the 
quarter-master, his back apparently crushed and broken, but his 
arms clasped round the spar, to which he appeared to cling with 
convulsive tenacity. The bowsprit had caught him on its end as it 
ran in over the Active’s side, and driving against the mizenmast, de- 
prived the poor wretch of all power to rescue himself from the dread- 
ful situation. While a hundred eyes were fastened in a gaze of 
horror on the impaled seaman, thus dangling over the boiling ocean, 
the strange ship again reeled forward, as if to renew the terrible en- 
counter. But her motion was now slow and labouring. She was 
evidently settling by the head; she paused in mid career, gave a 
heavy drunken lurch to starboard, till her topmasts whipped against 
the rigging of her antagonist, then rising slowly on the ridge of the 
next wave, she plunged head foremost, and disappeared for ever. 
One shriek of horror and despair rose through the storm—one wild 
delirious shriek! The waters swept over the drowning wretches, 
and hushed their gurgling cry. Then all was still !—all but the rush 
and whirl of waves as they were sucked into the vortex, and the 
voice of the storm, which howled its wild dirge above the spot. 

When day dawned on the ocean, the Active presented a differ- 
ent appearance from that which she exhibited but a few short hours 
before. Her foremast gone, her bowsprit sprung, her topgallant- 
masts struck, her bulwarks shattered, her rigging hanging loose and 
whitened by the wash of the spray—she looked little like the gay 
and gallant thing which, at the same hour of the previous day, had 
ploughed her course through the sea, despite the adverse gale, and 
moved proudly along under a cloud of canvas, as if she defied the 
fury of the elements. Now, how changed ! how sad the contrast! 
The appearance of such of the officers and crew as were moving about 
the deck harmonized with that of the vessel. They looked pale and 
dejected ; and the catastrophe they had witnessed had left traces of 
horror stamped on every brow. The Active was still near the spot 
of the fatal event, having been lying-to under a close reefed main- 
sail, which the lulling of the wind had enabled her to bear. As the 
dawn advanced, the upper deck became crowded, and long and 
searching looks were cast over the ocean in every direction, in the 
hope to discover some vestige of those who had met their doom du- 
ring the night. Such of the boats as had not been staved were low- 
ered, and long and patient efforts were made to discover traces 
of the wreck. But the search was fruitless, and was at last reluc- 
tantly abandoned. The boats were again hauled up and stowed ; 
the Active filled away, and under such sail as she could carry in 
her crippled state, crept forward towards her goal. During the rest 
of her voyage no merry laugh, no lively prattle, cheered the steerage 
mess-table. The bright eyes of Charles Burton were closed—his 
silvery voice was hushed—his gay heart was cold—and his mess- 
mates mourned his timeless fate with real sorrow. 

In a few days, the sloop of war reached her port, and was imme- 
diately warped to the dock-yard, where she was stripped, hove down, 
and thoroughly overhauled. ‘The officers and crew lent themselves 
earnestly to the duty, and a short time served to accomplish it. In 
less than a week, every thing set up and all a-taunto, the ship hauled 
out again, gleamingwith fresh paint, and looking as proud and stately 
as before the disaster. But where was she that had been wrecked 
in the encounter ? Where and who were those that perished with her? 
Fond hearts were doubtless eagerly awaiting them, and anxious 
eyes strained over the ocean “to hail the bark that never could 
return.” No word, no whisper ever told their fate. They who saw 
them perish knew not the victims, and the deep gave not up its dead. 

















LITERARY NOTICES. 





BOOK TABLE. 


“Te American Quarterly Review” is always good, but the 
twenty-eighth number is peculiarly so. It unites the two great 
merits of a review—interesting subjects and able treatment of them. 
What an attractive table of contents! “ Life of Euler, “Life and 
opinions of John Jay,” “‘ Denmark, Sweden and Norway,” “Jud 
Story’s commentaries,” “Sketches of Twkey,” “Reign of Louis 
Philippe,” “The duchess of Berri in La Vendée,” “ Mademoiselle 
d’ Avrillon’s memoirs of Napoleon and Josephine,” “ National Banks, 
English and American,” and Major Hamilton’s “Men and Manners 
in America.” Could we ask for better materials? It is various 
enough for the most desultory mind, amusing a, for the most 
superficial, yet profound enough for the ~~ e intended to 
have gone into a minute examination of the different articles in this 
number, but where shall we find a distinct adjective of approbation 
to affix toeach? The last, however, that on the gallant major’s 
tour in this country, deserves more particular notice. It is conceived 
in the right spirit. Te does not stoop to point out the blunders on the 
subject of our constitution and laws which the major heaps one upon 
another with such fluency, nor to answer his somewhat foggy argu- 
ments on mattersof government. Napoleon said once, when a con- 
tinental sovereign proposed as a clause in a treaty, to recognise the 
French republic, ‘‘ Strike that out—the French republic makes itself 
recognised every where;’’ and so, spite of the Halls and the Hamil- 
tons, spite of the Quarterlies and the nay pon the beauty of our 
form of government and the excellence of our laws make them- 
selves known every where, and not the least in that country whence 
their freedom and wisdom were derived. The reviewer mentions 
the fact, that of the sixty changes proposed by Lord Brougham in 
his Famous speech on legal reform, forty-five had been in successful 
operation in the United States for nearly as many years. In the 
last number of the Edinburgh Review is a list of the changesin 
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respect, made by the reformed parliament; in 


ing which, 
American lawyer will be surprised as well as plea 


the 
to see how 


literally the code of our own state has occasionally been followed, 
though he may perhaps regret to find that none of the advocates of 
these improvements ever thought proper to allude to the source 
whence they were derived. But to return to the major. The re- 


viewer remarks very frankly, that the reason wh 
and manners please the English so little is, possibly, because they 
are so much like theirown. They certainly possess, in an eminent 
degree, that very sensitiveness to the opinions of others which they 
ridicule so much in us. Does Prince Puckler Muskau complain 
that Englishmen are cold and reserved, and English beauties awk- 
ward and lifeless, or does the Baron d’ Haussez venture to hint that 
English cookery is in its infancy, the whole press is in an uproar; 
tories, whigs and radicals join in the crusade against the stupid 
mortal who has presumed to find fault with election-mobs, routs, 
port-wine or egg-cups, and the Edinburgh and Quarterly make com- 
mon cause against him. These men, neither of whom has shown 
one-tenth part of the illiberality or ignorance respecting England 
which British travellers display in regard -to this country, have 
been attacked with a virulence such as, we are happy to say, no 
— abuse of America could ever elicit, even from the least digni- 
fied portion of our press. But we are again wandering from the 
article in question, and as our limits will not allow us to make any 
extracts from it at present, or to extend these desultory remarks fur- 
ther, we can only once more recommend this number of the Ame- 
rican Quarterly to the public, as offering them a literary treat sel- 
dom equalled in richness and variety. 

The last number of the “ North American Review” is an excel- 
lent one. It commences with an article on the life and writings of 
Cowper, which gives us a clearer and juster view of that great poet’s 
peculiar temperament than any biugraphy we have ever seen; show- 
ing us that his mental agony was the consequence of physical 
disease, and that poetic and religious feelings, instead of plunging 
him into those “thick clouds and dark,” were the only light that 
shone in upon his darkened spirit. This is followed by a disserta- 
tion on the science of botany, as now taught. Such articles will, 
we hope, tend to make this beautiful study better known amongst us. 
We are ashamed to be so gee of any part of the animal crea- 
tion as not to have some idea of its different organs, and the pur- 
ena they are destined to serve in the wise economy of nature; yet 
10w few know any thing of the beautiful phenomena which the life 
and growth of plants exhibit! This is partly owing, as the reviewer 
justly observes, to the uninteresting character of the old text books 
of the science, which comprise only a formidable catalogue of hard 
names, arranged according to an unnatural system. At present the 
botanist is content to follow nature in her caprices instead of 
pepe ny to regulate her. But we must pass on to an article on 
the whale fishery, which gives the fullest and best account we have 
ever met with of that important branch of our commerce, and 
whose diversified matter offers attractions both to the poet and the 
political economist. All the remaining articles are good, and some 
excellent, except that on the early liierature of modern Europe, 
which is nothing more than any sophomore, who has read Sis- 
mondi’s History of Literature, might accomplish. We shall not 
say whether the capital article, on Major Hamilton’s travels, is 
better or worse than that on the same subject in the American 
Quarterly ; both deserve perusal. While reading them, our sentiments 
towards the traveller underwent a gradual change. Instead of feeling 
indignation for his rudeness, pity for his ignorance, and contempt 
for his hostility, we really began to look upon him with compla- 
ceacy, as having been the means of calling forth such eloquent 
champions of their country; or rather, we lose sight of him entirely, 
in the same way as the hero of the Dunciad is forgotten in admira- 
tion of the author who castigates him. 

We should before have noticed the “‘Law Gl y,”’p 
Gould and Banks, of this city, but we wished to give it a chevengh 
examination. It is a useful work, not only for the student at law 
and the members of the bar generally, but also for every gentleman 
who wishes to be conversant with the history of the law, its phrases 
and maxims. The author deserves credit for his laborious research 
into ancient and modern authors, and the general correctness of his 
definitions. The work contains a translation of all the Greek, Latin, 
Saxon, French, Norman and Italian sentences, phrases and maxims 
found in the works of Lord Coke, Shower, Pierre Williams, Sir 
William Blackstone, Sir Francis Buller, Vesey, Kent, Reeve, Durn- 
ford and East, Taunton, Sellon, Johnson, Cowen, Sugden, Preston, 
Bosanquet, Starkie, Tidd, Philips, Chitty, Moore, Wendell, and nu- 
merous other law writers. No student at law should read without 
this book by his side; and even the most learned of the profession, 
might derive some useful information from it. 
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ORIGINAL TALES OF THE WEST. 





A KENTUCKIAN'S ACCOUNT OF A PANTHER-FIGHT. 
BY JAMES H. HACKETT. 


I wever was down-hearted but once in my life, and that was on 
seeing the death of a faithful friend, who lost his life in trying to 
save mine. The fact is, I was one day making tracks homeward, 
after a long tramp thro one of our forests—my rifle carelessly 
resting on my shoulder—when my favourite dog Sport, who was 
trotting quietly ahead of me, suddenly stopped stock still, gazed into 
a big oak tree, bristled up his back, and fetched a loud growl. I 
looked up and saw, upon a quivering limb, a hkalf-grown panther, 
crouching down close, and in the very act of springing upon him. 
With a motion quicker than chain-lightning I levelled my rifle, 
blazed away, and shot him clean through and through the heart. 
The varmint, with teeth all set and claws spread, nes sprawling 
head foremost to the ground, as dead as yutee sar! That was 
all fair enough; but mark! afore I had hardly drop my rifle, I 
found myself thrown down flat on my profile by the old she-panther, 
who that minute sprung from an opposite tree and lit upon my 
shoulders, heavier than all creation! 1 feel the print of her devilis 
teeth and nails there now! My dog grew mighty loving—he jumped 
a-top and seized her by the neck; so we all rolled and clawed, and 
a pretty considerable tight scratch we had of it. I began to think 
my right arm was about chawed up; when the varmint, finding the 
dog’s teeth rayther hurt her feelings, let me go altogether, and 
clenched him. Seeing at once that the dog was undermost, and 
there was no two ways about a chance of a choke-off or let-up about 
her, I just out jack-knife, and with one slash, prehaps I didn’t cut 
the panther’s throat sere for her to breathe the rest of her 
life without nostrils! I did feel mighty suvagerous, and, big as she 
was, I laid hold of her hide by the back with an alligator-grip, and 
slung her against the nearest tree hard enough to make every bone 
in her flash fire. ‘There,”. says I, “you infernal varmint, root and 
branch, you are what I call used up! 

But I turned around to look for my dog, and—and—tears gushed 
smack into m = as I see the poor affectionate cretur—all of. a 
gore of blood—half raised on his fore legs, and trying to d his 
mangled body toward me; down he dropped—F run up to +" 


whistled loud, and gave him a friendly shake of the paws—(for 
loved my dog! —but he was too far gone; he just had strength 
enough to wag his tail feebly—fixed his closing eyes upon me wish- 
fully—then gave a gasp or two, and—all was over! 
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THE ITALIAN OPERA. 





GLI ARABI NELLE GALLIE, 


Tue manager of the Italian opera deserves much praise for the suc- 
cession and variety of the pieces he has offered to the public. When 
we consider the great di ce between an opera and every other 
kind of dramatic entertainment; the union of spectacle, music and 
acting necessary to ensure success, and the wearisome preliminary 
drillings which exhaust the patience and physical powers of actors 
and performers till the music, so delightful on first hearing, palle 
from frequent repetition, we must accord to the Chevalier Rivatinoli 
the merit of consulting the prevalent desire of novelt y, without so far 
hurrying new pieces upon the stage as to neglect precision of execu- 
tion omg ajustconception of character. Gli Arabi nelle Gallic, or “ the 
Arabs in Gaul,” is the title of an opera lately produced, and re- 
ceived with much favour by the public. The story, and we are one 
of those who think a plot of importance even in an opera, is taken di- 
rectly from the “ Renégat”’ of the celebrated Vicomte d’ Arlincourt, a 
splendid specimen of the French tic prose, the perusal of which, 
in our days of novel reading and sentimentalism, we distinctly re- 
member, affected us to tears, and which we strongly recommend to 
our readers as calculated to awaken all the tender sympathies of the 
heart, and improve the morals by yng | the sensibility. We 
would mention the “ Undine” of De Ja Motte Fouqué, and the “ Mar- 
tyrs” of Chateaubriand, as works of asimilarcast. The scene is laid 
in France during the invasion of the Saracens who had conquered 
Spain, and seemed on the point of overpowering Christendom. They 
are led by a ferocious chiettain, Agobar, who, at the commencement 
of the piece, gains a decisive victory over the Franks led by Leodatus, 
and besieges the castle of the princess Ezilda, among the Cevennes. 
The princess, abandoning her castle, takes refuge in a convent, which, 
being attacked by the enemy, she boldly confronts their chief at the 
entrance of the cloisters, who, moved by an undefinable sympathy, 
desists from his purpose. In process of time, by many circumstances 
too long to be here detailed, Agobaris discovered to be Clodomir, the 
lost heir to the French throne, who had been in youth betrothed to 
Ezilda. The sense of injury which had induced him to become a 
renegade, being in a measure removed, and his love for Ezilda caus- 
ing Ee to carry on the war with-less energy, he is suspected of 
treason, supplanted by his enemies, and finally assassinated. Ezilda 
receives his last sighs, and retires to spend the remainder of her days 
in the convent of St. Amalberg. Such are the materials afforded 
by the early traditionary history of France, and a more interestin 
and perfect plot for dramatic representation can hardly be imagined. 
The Vicomte d’Arlincourt has done it justice, but we cannot say 
as much of the composer of the opera. Instead of following the rule 
of Horace, which directs that the interest be sustained at least, if not 
increased, from the beginning to the end, he has placed his most 
striking portions in the beginning, and gradually, with a few desul- 
tory exceptions, diminished the effect till the finale, which exhibits a 
periect anti-climax. We never remember to have seen a piece of 
which the commencement was so picturesque and impressive, and 
the termination so tame, abrupt and unsatisiactory. To us, who re- 
called to mind the soul-moving description of the death of Agobar, 
as narrated in the “ Renégat,” it was a double disappointment, and 
we could not help contrasting the puerile and inadequate language 
of the dying chieftain in the opera, with an overpowering touch of 
feeling in the corresponding part of the romance. The Vicomte d’ Ar- 
lincourt represents the expiring Agobar as repeating in his delirium 
some prophetic lines, long before pronoanced against him when he 
was sweeping through Gaul with resistless might at the head of the 
Saracen army, and which, though then derided by him, recur invo- 
luntarily in his dying moments. They end as follows: 
———_———"] 'oiseau du carnage 
Attend déja sur le rivage 
Le corps sanglant du renégat.” 


Any one who remembers the scene in Boieldieu’s Masaniello, where 
the unfortunate Neapolitan enters in a state of insanity, and repeats 
in his frenzy portions of his favourite barcarole, may imagine the 
effect ofa similar scene upon anenlightened and sympathetic audience. 
Thus much for the arrangement of the acted part. The music is by 
Pacini, a disciple and close imitator of Rossini, and, like most other 
musical imitators, one who copies peculiarities rather than beauties. 
Rossini has repeated himself so much in his rapid compositions, that 
he has been loudly censured by European critics fur the readiness with 
which he allows himself to introduce into different operas, as original 
pas: themas which, with slight transpositions, he had often made 
use 0 fore ; but that which is excusable in Rossini, is hardly so in 
Pacini. The opening chorus, “ Ahi qual tremendo suono,” assisted by 
the spectacle and the orchestra, went off with téclat. Signorina 
Bordogni, as Leodatus, was dressed in excellent taste, and sung 
“ Felice appien sara” with a full and round voice. We would have 
been better pleased had she assumed a more manly gait with her 
splendid costume, and had not continued to use the forward stoop 
so fashionable, and it may be | in ladies, but utterly un- 
suited to the prince she personified. e must likewise enter our 
protest inst a mode of trilling and embellishing which we noticed 
on several occasions when we were anticipating a full and clear key 
note. It is very tantalizing and unsatisfactory to be forced to lose 
the unity of the thema in flights of ad libitums, at a time when we 
are waiting, like Handel in the well known anecdote, to welcome the 
lady home. Such is never the fault of Signorina Fanti. She makes 
her embellishments subservient to, and not independent of the air, 
and rarely exceeds the time necessary to sing the simple notes. In 
the duet “ Gia veggo in quel volto,” she sung most admirably, and in 
such perfect unison with the harp, that we could not distinguish the 
vocal from the instrumental sounds. In the solo ending, Giammai 
potra, she was very impressive. Signorina Rosina Fanti, was de- 
servedly encored in “ cnante ius affanna un alma,” which she 
sung in a style vpr poe | the happiest efforts of her sister, though 
her evident want of confidence seemed to injure her voice. Of Ra- 
vaglia, we can hardly speak too highly. He looked, acted and sung 
his part as well as it permitted, and in “ Affetti teneri”’ delighted us 
more than by any other piece we ever heard him -~. We will men- 
tion also the solo containing Capace di freno, and Di quelle trombe 
al suono. The quick march of the Arabs in the first act was spi- 
rited, though we fancied we detected a few bars of Weber’s music, 
and the bassoon obligato by Willent in the second, showed what 
pleasing notes can be drawn from that unwieldy instrument by mo- 
dern art. The old composers dreamed not of such improvements. 
The scenery and costumes claim a closing notice. They were the 
most expensive and appropriate we have seen. The Saracens 
would have done no discredit .to the court of Haroun Alraschid, 
and the dress of Fanti showed an wnageetenee taste. Bragaldi, 
too, in his moonlight scene, surpassed all his former efforts. His 
moon was no miserable counterfeit; but an actual, veritable Luna, 
who shone with a softened radiance upon the tiny glimmering waves 
beneath and the old castellated towers, till we fancied ourselves 
looking from some ancient chateau in Nantes upon the moonlit 
Loire. We should be completely happy had we such a Luogo soli- 
tario near at hand, whither to repair when we felt romantic, and 
—but we are losing sight of the opera. It presents a happy 


union of spectacle and music, and though in itself of a secondary 
rank in the estimation of all musical critics, by means of the judi- 
cious additions and improvements made by the company, it hes 


| ‘a man of sorrows and acquainted with 





were doubtfal of his own identity, and puzzled whether he 
might safely say, “this head is my own,” we think Major Jack Downing 


must be in such a predicament ; town and country swarms with such num- 
bers of scribblers who assume his name, and attempt to support his character. 
They multiply like the frogs of Egypt and have become almost as great a 
) at least to ed who do not wish to encourage such false assump- 
tion. We know very well that the real Jack has never yet employed his pen 
on literary subjects ; yet our desk is covered with communications from half a 
dozen false Jack Downings, “ali about poertry and litterariaw< notiens.” Some 
of thege letters, it is true, are very clever; but as they lack’}.e stuawp Of legi- 
timacy, we must decline giving publicity to any of them, because we conceive 
it would be doing injustice to the real Simon Pure If it would be unfair to 
countenance a forgery of the name of so distinguished a man, because the 
= heey ef it would, on i ae —y r ~ atrociously absurd 
ine, a8 Some editors appear to, that any kind of nonsense may pass 
for wit ‘and humour, if it only ee Jack Downks "2 name at the pottons of it. 
h we are not acquainted with the major’s chi hy, we have no 
doubt of our being able to nise a true le‘ter of his in a moment; so im- 
pressive are his peculiarities o A. that they would certainly enable us 
to distinguish between the true false. His manner of writing indeed is 
so forcible, that it leaves on our minds an impression of what kind of a 
looking man the major must be ; and, though we have never seen him, we 
are certain weshould know bim at the firstsight. He, then, who can pass 
himself on us for the major, must be a “ slick feller,” indeed. The let- 
ters before us are easily detected as counterfeits. “One of them spells con- 
gress with a &, which we know is not the major’s mode ; and even the best 
of them shows the cloven foot of forgery somewhere. In another there are 
—- expressed which we do not believe the major himself ever yet 
thought of, namely, that the king of the French was once in danger of bei 
dethroned by a popular American author, an’ was only saved by bribing cri- 
tics on both sides of the Atlantic! Nuw, while we give to the “ ginoowine 
Jack” our strongest assurance that we will never countenance those false 
assumers of his name, who go about imposing on weak editors and boring 
the public, we do earnestly invite the major to turn his attention to belles let- 
tres, and wake the Mirror the channel for communicating his opinions and 
cogitations to the public, avoiding one the subject of politics. It would 
be well, perhaps, for the major’s tranquillity were he entirely to forsake the 
stormy paths of military and political life, and employ his energies in the flow- 
ery pursuits to which we invite him. We will be glad to find him taking this 
Wise step ; but first we should wish to see him hook on his sword and exter- 
 minate froin the land those vile pretenders of whom we have complained. 
Correspondents must indulge us for yet another week. The length of the in- 
teresting biographical sketcl,, com d on the first page, and of Mr. Leg- 
gett’s admirable nautical story, must be our apology for again deferring thelr 
numerous and valuable favoure. 
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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 8, 1834. 


The poor of the city.—The present is a period wherein the hand 
of charity and benevolence should be extended, by the affluent and 
the good, to the fatherless children and widows of this growing me- 
tropolis, and to all among us who are desolate and oppressed. “The 
poor,” said the great Exemplar of charity and of kindness—himself 
i i ief’—*‘ the poor you have 
with you always.” And in nothing, in his bright journey through 
this world, was he more conspicuous, than in ‘ comforting the af- 
flicted,’ and‘enforcing his example upon his followers. How many 
of our readers, who draw around the winter-fire in the parlour, or 
the drawing-room—listening, in the intervals of joyful and affec- 
tionate converse, to the low, pleasant murmur of ignition going on 
in the glowing grate—surrounded with comfort and luxury within, 
while the elements are warring in their fury without—how many 
such there are, who, by “shaking the superflux” of their opulence 
at the feet of the destitute—the sick, the hungry, the naked—might 
diffuse happiness and comfort, where now sorrow and distress reign 
triumphant, amid poverty and want. Let such learn, ai this time, 
the luxury of doing pow | When the heavens are clothed with a 
mantle woven of the wintry tempest—when clouds, driven in ragged 
masses along the sky, dispense their stores of hail and sleet—and 
the teeming air proclaims his stern power, who “sendeth snow 
like wool, and scattereth the hoar-frost like ashes’—then should 
| tne heart of the rich expand—then should his hand relax. Let him 
| ask, with chastened and sorrowing Lear, when, fallen from princely 
eminence and kingly luxury and case, he for the firet time tasted 
the bitter cup of poverty and want, 

“ Poor naked wretches! wheresoe’er you are, 
That bide the peltings of this pitiless storm— 
How shall your houscless heads and unfed sides, 
Your looped and windowed raggedness defend you 


From seasons such as these 7” 


While glancing briefly at this subject, it may not be amiss to refer 
to a society now in a state of gradual advancement, in this city, for 
the amelioration of the condition of the poor. It bears the title of 
“The Society for the Promotion of Knowledge and Industry.” So 
expansive are its aime, and so diffusive will be its effects, that if car- 
ried into complete operation, it will have under its benevolent influ- 
ence the entire poor and destitute of the city, and will place within 
their reach the means of obtaining know and of earning an 
honest livelihood. The city is districted by the society, and super- 
intending officers and committees appointed in every such section 
to take cognizance of the destitute within their limits. Our amiable 
and worthy mayor is the a of the society. Several numerous! 
attended public meetin ave been held in relation to the society, a 

its objects ably eet forth by many of our best and most prominent 
citizens— and we cannot believe that its humane intentions will be 
frustrated or retarded, by the indifference of those who should be 
foremost in putting their hands to the work. 








Omnibuses.—There is an evil under the sun of which we have 
lately had cause to complain—the fast esting of omnibuses. The 
inconvenience and danger of this is no less felt by those who ride 
than by those who walk. It has not only become dangerous to 
cross Bruadway on foot, but persons who venture to trust themselves 
inside of one of those carriages, run the risk of having their brains 
turned by the rapidity of the motion, and perhaps of having them 
quite ejected from their “ distracted globe,” by the violence of the jolts 
and concussions. Ifthe careless driver of a hackney coach be cen- 
surable, it is certainly a much greater offence to eve reckless speed 
to the course of one of those moving edifices of which we speak, and 
lace in fear and jeopardy the whole of its crowded population. We 
ately stepped into an omnibus, which prides itself on its speed, with 
about twenty others, all agog to dash through thick and thin; and 
the driver, without consulting bis passengers, thought proper to en- 
in a race with another vehicle of the same description. Before 
the race was over, we would gladly have changed our seat for one 
in the sky wagon of St. Nicholas, in the most airy of his drives over 
the tree tops of Manhattan. If the knights of the whip are resolved, 
whenever a chance offers, to ride a race and carry weight, we have 
no wish that our own mortal and perishable part shall be included 





in the ballast ; for we always, on such occasions, fee} a presentiment 
that it will become dead ~veight before the race is over. 


Old bachelors.—Newton, Galileo, Michael Angelo, Locke, Hume, 








won a reasonable degree of the public favour. 


Pope, Bacon, Voltaire and Cowper, are among the very many dia. 
tinguished men who lived a life of single blessedness. 
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DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


a 








THE BRIDAL. 


Sue stood beside the altar, but I saw her cheek was pale 
When the summer breezes wafted back her snow- white bridal veil; 
And listlessly she gazed upon the bright throng gathered there, 
As though in all that glitt’ring scene her heart had little share. 


Her youthful form was such an one as painters love to trace, 
With raven hair, and deep dark eyes, and steps so full of grace; 
A flower just opening into bloom, and yet a blight was there, 
And on her gentle brow she bore the marks of wo and care. 


The bridegroom’s mien was stern and dark, and with an air of pride 
He raised the trembling hand of that young victim ai his side ; 
And prouder still the father look'd, as near he took his stand, 

And hail’d his lovely daughter there—a peeress of the land ! 


O, what a glance she gave him then! it was so full of wo, 

There needed not the power of words her wretchedness to show ; 
But quickly, with a quiv’ring lip, and one deep, mournful sigh, 
She turn’d away to hide the tears that gather’d in her eye. 


Full brightly flash’d the oo ya amidst her glossy hair, 
And oriental pearls were twined around her arms so fair ; 

But love will not be bought and sold—vye may bring golden chains, 
And hearts ye fain would fetter thus still mock at all your pains. 


And well do I remember now a frank and gallant youth, 
Who pledged unto that lovely one a vow of endless truth; 
But their fond dream of tenderness full soon has pass’d away. 
And hopes that once seem’d fresh and bright have turn’d unto decay. 


Heav’n help thee, noble lady! for full bitter it will be 

When he thou lovest shall return, but not return for thee ; 

And thou must deck thy face in smiles and strive to seem at peace, 
Albeit the pangs that rend thine heart will never, never cease. 


O thou has learn’d that happiness on earth is never known, 
But in the azure courts of heav’n it flourishes alone ; 

And ere its ever verdant leaves can greet the weary eye, | 
We must toil through a wilderness, and then lie down to die! 


ATTACHMENTS. 


Attachments to persons and places are among the most familiar 
sentiments of the human heart; yet there are some very mistaken 
notions respecting them. The general idea is, that they are, or ought 
to be, as enduring as the heart itself; that no one who has ever | 
cherished either friendship for man or love for woman should change, 
or can change; and that, let our circumstances or our situation on 
the globe be altered as they may, we must never forget the people 
who formerly were around us, or the spot we once called our home. 
Thus, when we part from a friend, whom we are almost certain 
never to see again, we take as many vows of fidelity, and exchange 
as many promises of a close epistolary correspondence, as if our 
mutual welfare in future depended upon a continual attachment, or 
as if any thing else would be a kind of treason against one of the 
most sacred of human sentiments. We depart for the new scene 
and the new society, with desponding hearts, as if we believed it im- 
possible ever again to form such attachments as those we are just 
breaking. It may be whispered to us that there is much pleasure 
in novelty, and that we may perhaps soon forget our old friends for 
the sake of the new, and lose the recollection of former scenes in the 
charm of the present. But we repel these insinuations with a kind 
of indignation, and determine, I may almost say, whether we will 
or no, to preserve a mournful retrospection of the past. 

Now, the truth is, we are not designed to live upon the recollec- 
tion of either past faces or past scenes. Friendship and love are not 
to be supported for any length of time without personal intercourse; 
nor can any scene ever be so important to us in recollection as that 
in which we are immediately placed. Instead of affection being a 
tangible object, which we can pledge away for ever, as the heart is 





| as a most unnatural one; but, in order to convince ourselves that it 
|| ships and loves we ever cherished. Suppose, for instance, the case 


| macy. Who that ever entertained even the most enthusiastic at- 


| soon this becomes tiresome. 


be thus transferable. 


| friends, we would be miserable creatures indeed. 


| of affection away from the old, till, in the end, the old have little or 








supposed to be in nonsensical poetry, it is a power residing inaliena- 
bly within us, to be exerted on whatever successive objects we are 
pleased with, the new objects regularly attracting acertain quantity 


none remaining. Some readers will exclaim against this doctrine 
is really correct, let us recollect the fate of any one of all the friend- 
in which friendships are thought to be most warm—a school inti- 


tachment of this kind, and, on parting, vowed to write regularly 
every month, if not oftener, ever found that the correspondence was 
in the least degree interesting after the first year? A few fond let- 
ters are exchanged, breathing the very spirit of old friendship. But 
One of the parties happens to delay 
answering a letter of the other, till he is almost ashamed to do it; 
the reply to this is more dilatory still; and at last the correspond- 
ence, from which so much was expected, ceases altogether. It is 
much the same with tenderer intimacies. Love, to be lasting, must | 
be frequently fed with a sight of the loved object. At a distance, | 
other objects are presented, and the affair is at length only main- | 
tained at the expense of a struggle of principle—in which case it is, 
of course, no longerlove. Nor is it wrong that our affectionsshould | 
If we could never love but one woman in the 
course of our lives, or experience a friendship but for one local set of | 
The chances | 
would, in that case, be ten to one against our obtaining a partner in | 
the least agreeable to us: we would probably enjoy both friendship | 
and love only for one brief space in youth, while happening to be at 
a particular place, far from our eventual residence. All the rest of 
life—every other part of the world—would to us be a waste. Now, 
as the case really stands, though the scenes, and the friends, and 
the mistresses of youth, are, perhaps, the most permanently endear- 
ed, and thongh it is certainly proper that we should not cast off old 
attachments with an appearance of indifference or inconstancy, so 
as to give pain to those we are parting from, we can, nevertheless, 
find more or less pleasure in all the scenes which fortune has pro- 





, vided for our residence—all the various sets of people among whom 


we are thrown, from the beginning even to the close of life—and 
each successive woman upon whom our power of affection has 
chanced to be exerted. 

EFFECT OF SORROW, 


Life has long years; many pleasures it has to give in return for 


| many which are taken away; and while our ears can receive the 
sounds of revelry, and our eyes are sensible of pleasant sights, and 
' our bodies are conscious of strength, we deem we live; but there is 





an hour in the lives of all when the heart dies : an hour unheeded, but 

after which we have no real life, whether it perish in the agony of 

some conquering passion, or die wearily of sorrow ; an hour which 

they may strive to trace, who say, “ay, I remember I thought and 

felt differently then—I was a mere bey—I shall never feel the same 

again ;’’—an hour when the cord is snapped and the chain broken | 
on which depended the harmony of existence. 

Shout, little children! shout and clap your hands with sudden joy! 
send out the sound of ringing laughter over the face of the green-bo- 
somed earth! From you the angel nature hath not yet departed— 
in your hearts linger still the emanations from the Creator : perfect | 
love and perfect joy. Shout, I say, and rejoice! for the dark days 
are coming upon ye, when ye shal! see no light, and the hours when 
mirth shall be strange to you, and the time when your voices shall 
grow so sad that they shall mingle with the wailing of the winds, and 
not be distinguishable from them, because of the exceeding sorrow 
of their tones! 





CONJUGAL LOVE. 
Affection may be won by the sweetness of disposition, and esteem 
and respect by talents and by virtue; but no other quality can confer 
the nameless interest which arises from a happy congruity of tastes 
and of pursuits. To feel with one heart, to judge with one mind, 
and to look to the same high and pure sources for happiness, are the 
most beautiful links in the golden chain of domestic union. 


ORIENTAL MAXIMS. 


Every event which causes a tear, is accompanied by another 
which produces a smile.—A foclish friend does more harm than a 
wise enemy.—More is learned by conversation than by reading.— 
You cannot carry two melons under one arm.—The heart is a child ; 
it hopes what it wishes.—When you visit a blind man, shut your 
eyes.—A friend is more valuable than a relative.—It is difficult to 
take a wolf by the ears.—A man deceives another but once. 








PARABLES FROM THE GERMAN. 








ALEXANDER AND THE AFRICAN KING. 
Translated for the New-York Mirror. 


Auexanper, of Macedon, came once into a distant province of 
Africa, rich in gold. The inhabitants came to meet him, and brought 
him vessels full of golden apples and fruits. ‘ Eat these fruits 
yourselves,” said Alexander. “I have not come to see your riches ; 
but to learn from your customs.” Then they conducted him to the 
market-place, where their king was administering justice. 

Just then a citizen came forward and said—* O king, I bought 
of this man a bag full of chaff, and have found a considerable trea- 
sure in it. The chaff is mine; but not the gold, and this man will 
not take it back again. Judge him, O king, for it is his.” 

And his antagonist, likewise a citizen of the place, answered— 
“Thou fearest to keep any thing unjustly, and shall not I fear to 
take any thing from thee wrongfully! I sold thee the bag, with all 
that is in it—keep thine own. Judge him, O king !” 

The king asked one of them, if he had a son! He answered that 
he had. e asked the other if he had a daughter? and was an- 
swered in the affirmative. ‘Well, then,” said the monarch, “ you 


| are both honest men; marry your children to each other, and give 


them the treasure which has been found as a marriage present: that 
is my decision.” 

Alexander was astonished when he heard this judgment. 

“ Have I decided wrong ?” said the king of the distant country, 
‘that thou art astonished at it?” 

« By no means,” said Alexander; “but in our country we would 
judge otherwise.” 

* And how then?’ asked the African prince. 

“Both the contending parties,” replied Alexander, ‘‘ would have 
lost their heads, and the treasure would have fallen into the king's 
coffers.” 

Here the monarch clasped his hands, and said—“ Does the sun 
shine among you, and does the sky still cause rain to descend 
upon you !” 

Alexander answered in the affirmative. 

‘«Tt must, then,” continued the African, ‘* be ou account of the 
innocent animals that live in your country ; for on such men should 
no sun shine, no sky send down rain !” 
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